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The War Chemicals, No. 2777A. Considerations per 
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Heavy Mortar Company Fire, No. 1684. Conduct of 
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* To the Editors... 


Hazard Pay 
To the Editors: 

I pointed out over a month ago in a 
letter to the New York Times (most of 
which they published on 6 May 1952), 
that extra hazard pay for flying has noth 
ing to do with combat pay. It is paid for 
the occupational hazard of all peacetime 
flying and in a war situation for the hazard 
of training and maintenance of flying pro 
ficiency. Combat pay is something else 
again. 

Mayor Generar Foiverr Brapiey 
66 Poplar St. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Jo the Editors: 


Assuming that some of the armed serv- 
ices are to be compensated for hazardous 
duty, then it seems quite clear that com 
pensation should be proportional to the 
degree of hazard. Hazard can only be de 
termined from casualty figures. The ques 
tion as to whether non-battle casualties 
should be considered is one which would 
involve many lengthy arguments; I am, 
therefore, by-passing it to remain on the 
main track. 

I do not know what percentage of total 
casualties were suffered by the Army in 
World War II; if it were, for instance, 
ninety-five per cent—then the Army should 
have received ninety-five per cent of all 
hazardous duty pay. Proceeding further, 
if the Infantry received ninety per cent of 
all army casualties, its men should have 
been paid ninety per cent of the amount 
paid to soldiers. If riflemen accounted for 
approximately ninety per cent of infantry 
casualties, these men should have been 
paid approximately ninety per cent of the 
extra pay given to the Infantry. 

Hazardous duty pay should not be paid 
to a rifleman unless the hazard actually 
exists; it would be unfair to give the same 
amount of money to a rifleman in combat 
six months and to another who is still 
training in the U. S. This presents quite 
a problem, as we cannot determine in ad 
vance the amount of hazard to be en 
countered, If Congress were to appropriate 
a certain amount of money for hazardous 
duty pay, this could be equitably divided 
at the end of the fiscal year according to a 
workable formula; a formula would be 
needed because casualties might be small 
in that fiscal year and certain individuals 
would receive more than others who would 
be in service in a year when casualties 
were high. I hesitate to offer a formula 
since I do not have the statistics to prove 
what is reasonable. But as an example 

A rifleman in combat fifteen days is en 
titled to one hundred dollars provided that 
the casualties in his regiment exceed a cer 
tain percentage; he is entitled to fifty dol 
lars if the casualties are a certain percent 

sage less. All other individuals are paid 


according to the number of days they are 
in a hazardous occupation and according 
to the percentage of casualties suffered by 
their organization during that time, pro- 
vided that percentage is above a certain 
figure. In other words, the rifleman is the 
basis of all computations. 

Thus, it can be seen that in some years 
the amount appropriated by Congress 
would not be entirely spent, while in 
others it would be necessary to raise addi- 
tional funds. 

I fully realize that there are many ob- 
jections to the above, but I have no doubt 
that the administrative details could be 
worked out on a sound mathematical basis 
with a minimum of paper work. 

I was 20 years an artilleryman before I 
enrolled for the Infantry School's advanced 
ofhcer class. 

Cor. AtFrep W. DeQuoy 
Commanding Officer 
182d Infantry C.T. 
Brockton, Mass. 


To the Editors: 


I must disagree radically with Colonel 
Standish’s article, “Uniform Hazardous 
Pay,” in the June issue. Apparently, the 
Colonel wants only the men killed or per- 
manently disabled in combat to get hazard- 
ous pay. To be sure, any soldier killed while 
unloading QM supplies in Pusan has had 
more hazardous duty than the rifleman 
who somehow gets through twelve months’ 
combat time unscathed, but pay according 
to that standard is an incentive to join the 
QM, not the Infantry. 





DRILL 

We have received a letter from 
our long-time friend, Colonel Robert 
F. Hallock, referring to his article, 
“Drill,” in our March issue and to a 
letter in the June issue which com- 
ments on his article and objects to 
the expenditure of much time on 
varade ground ceremonies and simi 
ler activities. 

Colonel Hallock’s article was writ 
ten in central Korea, where he had 
been commanding the 24th Division 
Artillery for some months, and it 
seems probable that he hadn’t been 
much involved with formal guard 
mounts and escorts of the color. The 
writer of the June letter adhered to 
the FM 22-5 definition of drill, 
which is a very narrow one, while 
Colonel Hallock, of course, was em- 
phasizing the importance of the old 
rule that “practice makes perfect” in 
all kinds of activities. Here we are, 
involved in semantics again. But 
certainly we can never overempha 
size the importance of thorough 
training in the fundamentals of all 
of the many military specialties. 

Tue Eprrors. 











There are existing laws to protect men 
disabled in combat as well as free life in- 
surance to protect their families. The ade- 
quacy of these laws is not part of the in- 
centive pay problem. Incentive pay should 
be given for risking one’s life, not for los- 
ing it. 

There are many men who will risk their 
lives for $100 a month by jumping or fly- 
ing in an airplane. There are thousands 
more who join units that take seventy per 
cent of all casualties for no extra pay 
whatsoever. The reason for incentive pay 
is, as I understand it, to increase these 
thousands to more thousands by offering 
them pay for joining the more dangerous 
units. These men will not try to get them- 
selves killed, regardless of amount of in- 
centive, but they are willing to gamble 
with the odds for about $50.00 a month. 

Why not set a sliding scale of payment? 
Pay 100 per cent for the most hazardous 
duty and a percentage of it for less hazard- 
ous duties, as follows: 

100%—Rifle, heavy weapons and recon- 
naissance companies, forward  ob- 
server parties (mortar and light artil- 
lery) and medics serving with these 
outfits. 

75%—Battalion headquarters com- 
panies, heavy mortar companies, in- 
cluding chemical and artillery liaison 
ofhcers, and medics with the infantry 
battalion. 

50%—Tank companies and division 
AAA firing batteries, including per- 
sonnel who ride tracks only. 

25%—Regimental headquarters com- 
panies, artillery firing and headquar- 
ters batteries and combat engineer 
platoons. 

No Pay—Regimental service companies, 
light AAA headquarters battery, all 
artillery service batteries and admin- 
istration personnel at division rear. 

Capt. DonaLp N. Gower 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Bellyful of ‘Bellyful’ 
To the Editors: 


I have just read, and with much disgust, 
Sergeant Harry Ryson’s letter “Bellyful” 
in the June issue. 

I must admit that I was surprised at the 
Sergeant’s attitude toward the Army. In 
my opinion drill, inspection, retreat for- 
mation, etc., is the Army. If we didn’t 
have these, the Army might just as well 
not be. Without control and a bunch of 
undrilled soldiers you have a mob, nothing 
else. But, the Sergeant being a USAR 
soldier, doesn’t understand this. My advice 
to him is to get out if he doesn’t like the 
Army. The Army would be better off 
without men like him. 

Also, a salute to Colonel Robert F. Hal- 
lock who asks for re-establishment of drill. 
We can sure use more of it regardless of 
what type unit a man is in. Sergeant 
Ryson is all wet when he says enlisted 
men have no pride in their unit. He 
should see the Ist Infantry Division as 
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“300 seats in an airplane?” 


A 60-seat airplane adds up to 300 seats— 
because it makes five trips while a streamliner is 
making one! 


The Scheduled Airlines’ hundreds of aircraft 
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SWISS ARMY KNIFE 


The Pocket Knife You 
Dreamed About 


THIS KNIFE HAS EIGHT BLADES 
regular large pocket knife blade 
regular small pocket knife blade 
screw driver with bottle opener and 
wire stripper 
can opener blade 
pair of scissors that does a man size 
cutting job 
saw that can cut the leg from a table 
reamer for boring holes in wood or 
leather 
corkscrew that will pull the toughest 
cork. 
IN ADDITION, inserted in the side walls 
of the knife are a tooth pick and a most 
efficient tweezers. 
This Knife is manufactured in the heart of 
the Swiss Watch Country of the finest 
Tahara Steel. 


PRICE $13.50 Postraio 


J-e"” As with everything sold by the Ab- 
beon Supply Company 100% absolute 
satisfaction is guaranteed or money back. 


Abbeon Supply Company 
179-15C Jamaica Avenve 
JAMAICA 32, N. Y. 











SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
SERVICE AND LOANS 


To Commissioned Officers & 
Warrant Officers Wherever 
Located 


Minimum restriction on the 
Movement of Cars Overseas 


This organization founded in 1924 by a 
group of retired officers specializes in 
rendering financial assistance to officer 
personne! at the lowest possible rates. 


Aveusta, Ga. 
Bethesda, Md. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Henstulu, T. 4. 
Lene Beach, Calif. 
Lewlevitie, Ky. 
Pasame City, R. P. 
Warrington, Fla. 


615 Marten Bidg. 
4650 East West Hy. 
Martin Bide. 

1410 Kapiotan! Bive. 
110 W. Ocean Bive. 
006 &. 4th Streot 

Ave. Nacional Ne. 29 
St Navy Bids. 








well as other units over here; they are full 
of pride and the men take pride in the 
units. 

Cpt. Ricuarp N. Benson 
APO 1, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 


e See the Editors’ comments in box on 
page 2. 


Up with Razors 
To the Editors: 

. you would not have a soldier in 
the field not to look rough .. .” This state- 
ment by General Lee from Dr. Freeman, 
says Lt. Col. Trussell in April's Cerebra- 
tions, is “the secret of success in combat.” 

That, without doubt, is one of the most 
amazing statements this writer has ever 
seen a military man make. Apparently the 
Colonel has not served too recently in 
combat with troops, and he most certainly 
has never served in the most northern 
climes of Korea. 

After a fairly extensive tour in a rifle 
company in Korea, I can say there is abso- 
lutely no correlation between the amount 
of hair a man possesses on cranium, chest 
or chin, and the amount of raw unadul- 
terated guts he possesses under such hair. 

Funny thing, but only one of all the 
Medal of Honor winners in Korea had a 
mustache. That hard-charging, bayonet- 
wielding Captain was photographed for 
publication wearing a mustache—and I'll 
wager that he does not sport that handle- 
bar Stateside. 

Many of these peerless fighting men 
have very young, clean-cut faces whose 
cheeks are tarnished by blades perhaps 
weekly, and then only to scrape off a little 
fuzz. Not many men have heavy beards 
at seventeen, eighteen or nineteen, but 
was it not General Marshall who said that 
this age is the age of the real American 
fighting man? And many men of this age 
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Men officially authorized to wear 
the Korean Service Ribbon may 
wear this distinctive pin. Wives, 
sweethearts, mothers, sisters of 
Korean vets can wear. Emblem 
may be worn only on civvies. Also 
after honorable discharge. 


$3.00 


All Taxes 

Included 

Military Items Co., 350 W. Washington Bivd., 
Dept. E, Venice, Calif. 


STUDY FREE 
AT HOME LAW BOOK! 
Prepare for the Bar! 


Law-trained men have the advantage! 

Prepare yourself in spare time fer a 
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home Law study. Easy-to-fellow lessens. Course includes 
authoritative 16 vol. Law Library. Lew tuition. Easy terms. 
LLB degree. Send for desoriptive book FREE—today! 
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bracket have seen much heavy fighting, 
no matter how light the beard. 

Let's face it—we are not “dapper French- 
men,” or “British Guards’—we are Ameri- 
can gravel-crunchers. 

The barefaced fact remains that morale 
in a frontline rifle company leaps up 
when the men can take a break from kill- 
ing off Gooks to wash up and shave off 
scurvy, scraggly beards. 

Is the Colonel really cerebrating or just 
plain old-fashioned joshing? 

Lr. Wit11aM Joseru Davis 
USMC 
Washington, D. C. 


e Just joshing, we'll wager.—Tue Epr- 
TORS. 


Marine Corps Subscribers 
To the Editors: 


The Army is very fortunate that William 
E. Reneau is an “ex-dogface.” 
Scr. Georce C. Kinstow 
USMC 
c/o Fleet Post Office 


San Francisco, Calif. 


To the Editors: 


Just where does Reneau get the title, 
“Seagoing Bellhop?” If he has ever been 
in combat—which I doubt—he would be 
glad to have those “Seagoing Bellhops” 
around. 

This will come as a shock to you, “ex- 
doggie,” but look up the facts before you 
start running off at the mouth about the 
battles the Army and Marine Corps have 
fought. We know enough about the 
Army now. We know a few things that 
I'll bet you wish we didn’t know. 

Cer. Norman L. Grirrin 
Crt. James N. Fickie 
USMC 
“DPD” Co., 2d Battalion 
7th Marines, Ist Marine Div. 


c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


e These Marine readers were understand- 
ably vexed at Mr. Reneau’s strictures 
in our March issue. We, of course, 
do not subscribe to Mr. Reneau’s 
opinions but welcome Marine read- 
ers.—THE Eprrors. 


Keep that Powder Dry 
To the Editors: 

In your April issue Major Kerr’s ex- 
pressed “horror” at the post-firing destruc- 
tion of surplus field artillery propellant 
increments by burning is understand- 
able to a degree. Every new “Redleg” has 
no doubt been astonished at this seemingly 
brazen waste of government property. 
However, as he studies and practices the 
techniques of gunnery and ammunition 
supply, and becomes familiar to some ex- 
tent with the problems of the Ordnance in 
manufacture and handling of artillery am- 
munition, he comes to realize that the 
long-time practice of not retaining the sur- 
plus increments, stems directly from one 
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Taking off from a rough Korean street this veteran 
Piper L-4 shows typical Piper ability to fly anywhere 


Known for Its Stamina Where Stamina Counts Most 


The famed Piper L-4 liaison plane was known and 
admired as much for its combat readiness and serv- 
iceability as for its outstanding performance. This 
rugged airplane kept on flying under the most severe 
conditions because of its simplicity of construction 
which lent itself to easy servicing and quickest pos- 
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The L-21 is a development of the famed 
Piper Super Cub which holds the World 
Altitude Record for light aircraft of 30,203 
feet. It has also set an unofficial weight 
lifting record by hauiing a load two anda 
half times its empty weight. 
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sible repair with a minimum of tools and materials. 

These same attributes of serviceability, under the 
most trying conditions, are inherent in the new 
Piper L-21 now in use by the United States Army. 
And many new features are incorporated which the 
L-4 never had. Such as the new non-flammable 
Duraclad finish. 

Performance - wise, the L-21 has outstandingly 
good short field performance and exceptional slow 
flight characteristics thanks to high-lift flaps. Yet 
such outstanding performance is secured with only 
125 horsepower which means desirable low gross 
weight for much easier ground handling and better 
soft field operations. 


PIPE. Aircraft Corporation 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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Small unprepared fields - even in combat 


zones, present few difficulties to Chase 
Assault Transports. Heavy duty howitzers, 
with crews and prime movers are delivered 
to front line creas by landing ready for 
immediate employment -no time lost due 
to unpacking or reassembly. 


The Chase Assault Aircraft is the onl 
plane designed for this specific function an 
has more than fulfilled the exacting require- 
ments of military necessity. 


fact; that uniform accuracy of fire must be 
obtained by every means possible, or else 
the effect of artillery against the enemy 
will be largely nullified while the hazard 
to our own forward elements in combat 
will be dangerously increased. 

In these days when many think that we 
must all forget that we're wearing differ- 
ent-colored stripes on our pants (figura- 
tively, of course), I’d like to say that were 
I commanding an infantry regiment in 
combat, and were Major Kerr’s battalion 
of artillery trying to support my unit with 
any “rule of thumb” gunnery, or jerry- 
built powder charges such as he proposed, 
I'd squawk like the devil to the division 
commander. 

I recommend that the Major consider a 
detail in the Ordnance, where he might 
dedicate himself to working out a method 
of saving all this surplus powder without 
detriment to the combat efficiency of the 
artillery and the safety of the infantry. 

Cor. Cuartes W. Raymonp, 2p 
Army Language School 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 


CIB 
To the Editors: 


I don’t see how the Combat Infantryman 
Badge is being disgraced, when awarded 
to drivers, cooks or clerks. My job as a 
cook is no less hazardous than “Joe’s in the 
foxhole.” My duties call for rear area 
work, which is in enemy range. I believe 
by doing my assigned duties I am earning 
the Badge. During enemy engagements, 
being in a rear area echelon does not re- 
lease me from duty as a rifleman. 

There should be no such distinction 
made between the riflemen and drivers, 
clerks or cooks of a rifle company. We are 
here defending the same cause and the 
distance from the enemy does not deter- 
mine the difference of a soldier. 

Ser. Av Lascuiazza 
APO 6, c/o PM 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Backsliding 
To the Editors: 

I enjoyed reading “Quicker Brackets 
Guaranteed” in the May issue, adapting 
the old ranging-round technique to mod- 
ern target grid shooting. (Wasn't it the 
Austrian artillery that developed the tech- 
nique of firing an initial battery salvo with 
a range and deflection spread between 
pieces?) Anyway, the method sounds 
good and, with a good observer and decent 
terrain, there seems no reason why it 
shouldn’t permit entering fire for effect 
much sooner than usual. 

However, my enthusiasm for the system 
is somewhat qualified inasmuch as I be- 
lieve it leans in the direction of violating a 
basic principle. I think the “yardstick” 
value of two rounds 400 yards apart has 
been overstated. As a means of etching a 
range scale on the terrain, it is better than 
a normal 400-yard bracket in that the 

(Continued on page 11) 
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New Marine Jack-of-all-aircraft— Latest addi- 
tion to the helicopter fleet of the U. S. Marine Corps 
is the Sikorsky HO5S, now being delivered in sub- 
stantial quantities. 


This is the third type of Sikorsky helicopter to be 
used by the Marine Corps which has pioneered many 
revolutionary combat tactics with helicopters in ac- 
tual combat in Korea. 


This type, also in service with the U. S. Army 
Field Forces, is a four-place development of the 
earlier Sikorsky S-52, holder of the world’s speed and 
altitude records. 

In service with the Marine Corps, the new HO5S 
helicopter is expected to be of great value as an obser- 
vation-liaison aircraft and for evacuation of wounded 
and trapped men. 


SIKORSKY 2? AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Comment for the Combat Forces 


Still Not Equal Justice 


| fms new combat pay law gives the 
Army fighting man $45 per month— 
while he is in combat. 

This action by Congress, after far too 
many years, at least recognizes the great 
hazards of the ground combat fighter. 
But the law as passed and approved is 
still unjust to the ground fighting sol- 
dier and to the marine. 

It plainly implies that he is a second- 
rate hghting man—as compared to a flyer 
or submariner. 

It implies that his battle risk is less, 
when everyone knows it is greater. 

The $45 a month for the ground fight- 
ing officer and enlisted man is pretty 
small when you put it beside the $100 
to $210 of hazardous duty pay the flyer 
or submariner gets. But that’s not so 
important. 

What is important is the idea in this 
law that the men who fight on the 
ground are somehow inferior in bravery 
or technical skill, either or both, to the 
men who fly through the sky or sail un- 
der the sea. And that being second-rate, 
they do not deserve as much pay. 

You may say, and rightly, that Con 
gress didn't mean to say that the man 
who fights on the ground is inferior. 
But intentions are not important here. 
The action says it, even if no one in 
tended to say it. 

How else can you or the American 
public interpret it? 

By law, a second lieutenant of the 
ground arms, weeks on end in diréct 
contact with the enemy, now earns a 
special award of $45 per month. 

By law, an Air Force second lieutenant 
on flying duty, gets $100 per month 
whether or not he flies into battle. 

Which man, by law, seems to be set 
up as the superior fighter? 

By law, a colonel leading 3,000 men 
into battle—for long days of hard, vi- 
cious, bitter, unrelenting ground combat 
in miserable conditions—gets $45 per 
month for his special award. 

And by law, what does a flying colo 
nel get for flying, even with the nearest 
enemy 10,000 miles away? His extra 
award is $210 per month. , 

So which of these, by law, appears to 
be set up as the superior combat leader! 

The West Point class of 1950, to take 
one group, has suffered grievous loss in 
Korea. But how do you think surviving 
ground fighting officers of that class feel 
when they know that their pay while 


in combat in Korea is $75 a month less 
than their classmates who happen to be 
flyers? What else can they think except 
that their Government considers them 
less important or less skillful than their 
own flying classmates? 

As the Comsat Forces Journat said 
in these columns last month, we believe 
in absolutely equal rights and treatment 
among the combat arms and services. 

The pay tables say there is a differ- 
ence. 

The pay tables say there is a $45—or 
$75—or a $165 difference. 

The pay tables lie. 

As we said last month (and as we'll 
keep on saying) your Association and 
your Journat believe in absolutely equal 
rights and treatment among the combat 
arms and services. 

The laws as they stand are discrimina- 
tory. 

The laws as they stand are unjust. 

The laws still establish a false priority, 
a completely untrue distinction, between 
different kinds of fighting men. 

All fighters, air, sea and ground, de- 
serve the best the country can give them. 

But of them all, the Army man has 
the greatest risks, the heaviest responsi- 
bilities, and the worst conditions of com- 
bat. If any one type of fighter deserves 
a greater reward, it is the Army combat 
soldier. 

But what we urgently seek is not a 
superior but an equal status—in the eyes 
of the law—in the eyes of the country. 


Soldier 


| pons W. WADSWORTH wore the 
uniform of the United States Army 
for only a few months in 1898. But 
during forty-five years of public service 
after that, he continued to be an Ameri- 
can soldier in every respect but uniform. 
He fought constantly and intelligently 
for the best interests of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force, believing that it was es- 
sential for his country to be militarily 
strong. 

Jim Wadsworth spent thirty years 
advocating universal military service. 
And, as General George C. Marshall 
testified in 1950, if his 1920 bill for uni- 
versal military training had become law 
there probably would never have been a 
Second World War or the menace of a 
third one. 

A check list of his efforts in direct 
support of the military services would 
show that in addition to his never-ending 


work for universal service, he voted for 
the Naval Expansion bill of 1938, fought 
against the Arms Embargo in 1939, was 
instrumental in gaining Republican sup- 
port for the Selective Service law that 
passed by one vote in 1941, supported 
the North Atlantic Pact, and served as 
a member and chairman of the National 
Security Training Commission. Yet these 
are only the highlights of Jim Wads- 
worth’s constant, realistic, yet ever gen- 
tlemanly fight, first as Senator and then, 
for long, able years, as Congressman 
Wadsworth of the State of New York. 

His death has taken another stalwart 
from the ranks of those who believe— 
on the carefully considered evidence— 
that the best interests of the Unites States 
are served by supporting a vigorous and 
strong military establishment. And be- 
lieving that, fought for it. 

He was a soldier. 


“Third Man” 


E have had a lot of letters on Colonel 

Standish’s “Crisis in Courage” articles, 
and most of them were favorable. In his 
first article, you will recall, Colonel 
Standish argued that we have more 
“nonfighters” today than we had during 
the First World War and the wars that 
preceded it. To reverse the trend he ad- 
vocated better rearing and education of 
our children, to increase their “mental 
stability limit.” Then more of them 
would fight instead of hiding when the 
going gets tough. 

Colonel Standish was, of course, look- 
ing at the problem as a combat leader 
who had seen American soldiers disap- 
pear in battle and reappear unscathed 
when the shooting was over. But Colo- 
nel Standish recognizes that the prob- 
lem is more than a purely military one 
(or a purely medical one to be investi- 
gated and solved by the social scientists 
and psychiatrists) and that it is affected 
by the hopes and fears and the way of 
life of American society and the trend of 
western civilization. 

As it happens, a thoughtful and lucid 
examination of the problem at this high- 
er level recently appeared in The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, written by 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer. It is Mr. Mowrer's 
thesis that the world’s two forms of so- 
cieties—barbaric and _civilized—produce 
two different kinds of men. 

Barbarian societies produce what he 
calls the “Type One” man—a fellow 
whose “characteristics are personal cour- 
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The U.S. Army has landed! Torn roads, blasted bridges, raging 
rivers can’t hold back the steady, abundant flow of supplies 
vitally needed for victory. Guns, drugs, plasma, clothes are 
flown over impassable terrain by Fairchild’s battle-proved 
“Flying Boxcar.” 


Battle-proved to deliver dependably — with or without an air- 
field — rugged and versatile for any combat assignment, the 
Fairchild C-119 lives up to its designers’ intentions, giving speed, 
stamina, and utility under toughest conditions. That’s why the 
C-119 is number one all-purpose transport for military airlift 
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age, a strong sense of tribalism (the ear- 
liest patriotism), and native aggressivity. 
He accepts physical combat, physical 
injury, and death as things in the estab- 
lished order of nature. He kills readily 
—sometimes for power and plunder, 
sometimes in self or group defense, some- 
times for pleasure—but always without 
reluctance or remorse.” 

Then civilization comes, and at “some 
point Number One man has become 
Number Two man, a fellow who, for a 
variety of reasons, noble or ignoble, will 
no longer fight.” 

Mr. Mowrer thinks the “North Atlan- 
tic Community of 1952” is “increasingly 
dominated by Type Two citizens” and 
that we Americans are mostly Type Two, 
too, 

He quotes Hanson Baldwin as writing 
that in World War II Americans “did 
not have, in the bulk, the stomach for 
fighting or the heart for fighting, pos- 
sessed by, our enemies or possessed, for 
that mattér, by the Russians.” Then Mr. 
Mowrer comments: 

“Baldwin does not mean that there 
are not still among us millions of born 
fighters or that Americans, when inten- 
sively trained and once aroused by at- 
tack, do not fight bravely and well. His 
point is, they do not fight as eagerly as 
some other peoples—or as their own an- 
cestors. The air gunner from Denver 
may kill a lot of Germans. It stands to 
reason that, other things being equal, 
he will not kill so many as the Pole who 
‘wants to kill every German in the world.’ 
The major instrument of war is inflicting 
death on the adversary. Ilya Ehrenburg’s 
wartime exhortations to ‘kill Fascists’ met 
a far greater response among the peo- 
ples of the USSR than General Ridg- 
way’s injunction to the U. N. forces in 
Korea to ‘kill Chinese.’ The Russians 
hated the Germans. The U.N. fighters, 
by and large, do not hate the Chinese 
Reds. 

“L believe that, as things stand today, 
most Americans dislike war before, dur 
ing, and after taking. 

“..« The conclusion is unavoidable: 
if the tag of Type One man is his ready 
acceptance of armed struggle, then pre 
sumably the United States, along with 
most of the North Atlantic community, 
already consists predominantly of Type 
Two men.” 

Is the solution then to reverse our 
selves and try to create more Type One 
men? If we embarked on such a pro- 
gram of Spartan living and flag-wav 
ing patriotism “within a generation the 
United States will be a warrior nation. 
For it will again consist overwhelmingly 
of Type One people.” 
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But Mr. Mowrer objects to this solu- 
tion and doubts if it would succeed. In 
the first place an “America first” policy 
“would so affect adversely our friends 
abroad that we should have to conquer 
our allies, as well as our enemies.” And 
in the second place, “deliberate reversion 
to Type One man (supposing it can be 
done) leads today to totalitarianism. . . . 
In becoming a giant hedgehog, the 
American people would have to sacrifice 
the personal freedoms that make our so- 
ciety most worth defending. We should 
have transformed ourselves into the im- 
age of the thing we are opposing.” 

Mr. Mowrer’s solution is to create a 
Type Three man—a fellow who now 
does exist in small numbers, he says. 
These Type Three men are “coura- 
geous yet compassionate, resolute yet 
gentle, highly individualized yet pub- 
lic spirited, at war with evil yet in- 
wardly at peace with man. While de- 
ploring violence they are serenely ready 
to meet force with superior force. They 
know that fighting is a lesser evil than 
submission or martyrdom. Therefore, 
they can, when necessary, drop an A- 
bomb, regretfully but without remorse. 
For, as champions of freedom and law, 
they are able to act decisively on the 
basis of a fifty-one per cent preference.” 

To produce more Type Three men we 
shall have to develop more “positive” 
educational methods than we have at 
present, “particularly at lower levels,” 
Mr. Mowrer says. 

“It would value liberty above personal 
security, courage above caution, duty 
above rights. It would, within limits, 
consciously stimulate adventure and re- 
warding of risk. Above all, it would aim 
at keeping the West conscious of the 
unique quality of its values, and stimu- 
late the will to keep them. 

Mr. Mowrer recognizes that “our best 
professional offcers—Army, Air, Navy 
and Marine” come close to meeting 
these requirements. They, he acknowl- 
edges, “habitually manifest an indomita- 
ble devotion to patriotic duty. ‘Ike’ 
Eisenhower manages both to command 


our greatest armies and to hate war as 
much as any pacifist.” 

But Mr. Mowrer wants the Third 
Man to go a bit farther than he thinks 
the military man does. He sees him “not 
only a citizen selflessly devoted to duty 
but a visionary planning a better future.” 

The distance between Colonel Stan- 
dish and Mr. Mowrer isn’t great. Both 
believe that we must “stop . . . ‘disarming 
the minds of our youth,’ and strive rather 
to steel them . . .”"—as Mr. Mowrer put 
it. Colonel Standish would steel them 
for battle and Mr. Mowrer not only for 
battle but “in a new and finer way.” 

Both are moving in a direction we 
must go if we are to survive. 


Military Socialism 

REEPING socialism is an insidious 

thing, rightly deplored by all patri- 
otic politicians—the ones you may dislike 
as well as the ones you like. But where 
do you stand on wmilitary socialism? 
Never heard of it? 

Well, neither had we until we read a 
piece in the current issue of Ordnance 
deploring its appearance in the Penta- 
gon. The author is a great and capable 
American industrialist and a former 
general officer of the Army—Robert W. 
Johnson, Chairman of the Board of 
Johnson & Johnson, the big bandage 
and adhesive tape company known for 
its high place in its own important field. 

General Johnson says our military 
leadership is taking us straight towards 
military socialism because the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Pentagon Sec- 
retariat don’t consider the burden on 
the taxpayers when they tell what is 
needed to defend the country. 

Surely General Bradley will be sur- 
prised to learn that he is leading the 
country into socialism. We have per- 
sonally heard him, time after time, ex- 
plain over and over again to the public 
how the Joint Chiefs of Staff are trou- 
bled by the growing public debt and 
constantly search for ways to reduce 
military expenditures. In __ practically 
every public conference since he first 
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was Army Chief of Staff, General 
Bradley has invariably shown how 
much in mind he holds the economic 
situation of the country in relation to 
the great cost of a proper defense. 
Actually, from a purely soldier's point 
of view, General Bradley could be 
criticized for worrying as much as he 
does about our economic defenses. It 
is the job of the soldier, by long tradi- 
tion to lay right on the line the require- 
ments for the defense of the nation, 
however stiff they may be. Deciding 
whether the country can afford it is the 
responsibility of the President and Con- 
gress. 

But General johnson says that isn't 
the way it should be done. Unless, he 
says, the men in the Pentagon “submit 
programs to the Congress within the 
limits of the nation’s pocketbook . . . 
expenditures will become so great that 
the ideology of the enemy will be forced 
on the loyal citizens who are giving 
their all to defeat it.” 

He wants the JCS and everyone else 
in the Pentagon to “always think of the 
43,000,000 income-taxpayers, the mil- 
lions of businesses paying profits taxes, 
and the 150,000,000 excise-taxpayers.” 
If we don’t, he warns, we may have 
military socialism. 

The big trouble with this is simply 
that we can’t figure what business the 
Pentagon leaders have in playing at 
being economists. That’s the job of the 
Bureau of the Budget. It’s the job of 
half a dozen other federal agencies, 
executive and legislative. It’s also the 
job of able business leaders of the na- 
tion, like General Johnson, and others, 
to speak up plainly about such things. 
But not to criticize the military for our 
heavy taxes. The Pentagon has enough 
to do figuring out technical military 
requirements in meeting the great So- 
viet threat. If the Pentagon was ever 
to take General Johnson seriously and 
begin to tell the country what we can 
spend and what we can't, this country 
would very probably end up as a mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

Soldiers should stick to their proper 
objective. And economists to theirs. We 
would really be scared if we discovered 
some day that the Treasury Department 
was now making the military decisions 
for the defense of the United States. 
And we would be just as scared if we 
learned that our generals and admirals 
were making the economic decisions. 

If this country ever has military so- 
cialism it will be because the civilian 
agencies of the Government fail in their 
performance. Not because military men 
maneuvered their way to power. 
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TO THE EDITORS 


(Continued from page 6) 


rounds land close together in time and 
the bracket limits are defined almost si- 
multaneously. However, the location of 
the target within that bracket will not be 
known much more accurately. Therefore, 
an immediate jump into fire for effect will 
be little more justified than it would be in 
the case of a 400-yard bracket established 
in the normal manner. Of course, if the 
ranging rounds were fired closer together, 
e.g., 200 yards, fire for effect might be pos- 
sible on the second volley, depending 
upon the area of the target. (However, 
paragraph 80a (1), FM 6-40 says “Fire for 
effect (in area fire) generally is not called 
for until a bracket of 100 yards or less is 
split.”) 

It seems to me we're backsliding from 
the one fundamental principle of conduct 
of fire, viz., bracketing. After all, a leap 
into fire for effect on a target 50 or 100 
yards in depth from a 400-yard bracket is 
sheer guesswork unless it’s done by an 
experienced observer on ideal, familiar 
terrain. It’s no good to say that fire for 
effect should be entered only when the 
observer can accurately gauge the distance 
from one limit of the bracket to the tar- 
get. The rub is that he often thinks he 
can when he can’t. There is only one sure 
way—get a bracket of the proper size. 

I thought we had our fingers properly 
burned on that beautifully descriptive 
command RANGE APPROXIMATELY COR- 
rEcT which was permissible in bracket 
(area) fire at one time. I’ve forgotten the 
exact words in the manual, but roughly it 
said that if you got a round close enough to 
the target to indicate that fire for effect 
would probably fall on the area around 
the target, you could enter fire for effect 
without a bracket. How could you tell it 
was close enough? The truth was that you 
couldn’t unless you bracketed the target. 
Many officers thought they could and 
many tried, to their sorrow, until we did 
away with the command during World 
War II for obvious reasons. 

Now, again, we're encouraging guess- 
work by selling this system as one that will 
often allow fire for effect on the second 
volley with a bracket no closer than 400 
yards. The idea definitely has its merits. 
It does give the observer a yardstick on the 
OT line which is helpful as a means for 
narrowing this bracket more quickly. And 
it will often establish a bracket around 
the target in one volley instead of two or 
more volleys. But, let’s not mislead some 
poor observer into believing he’s going to 
have much success at “accurately gauging 
the distance” from one limit of the 400- 
yard bracket to the target and entering fire 
for effect at once. He'll do it often, sure, 
but what of the times he misjudges? If he’d 
fired one more volley and obtained a 
proper bracket he couldn't have missed. 

Capt. WituiaM R. ENciisn 
Fort Bliss, Texas 


Handguns 
To the Editors: 


I have been rather amused at the dis- 
cussion in your columns as to the com- 
parative merits of the caliber .38 handgun 
versus the .45 automatic (or revolver). 

The .45 was developed because the old 
.38 was in no way comparable to the 
present “.38 Special.” The old cartridge 
was about equal, I believe, to the present- 
day .38 short in power. 

If a handgun is wanted which is really 
effective and has a wide range of capabili- 
ties, I would suggest that the services buy 
and issue the .357 Magnum revolver. Its 
cartridge is well adapted to use in a short 
(carbine-type) rifle. I have personally 
fired such a weapon and it is worth carry- 
ing into combat. If the .45 pistol or re- 
volver is such a fine weapon, may I be so 
bold as to inquire why so many soldiers go 
to so much trouble to get their own personal 
handguns and ammunition? Personally, I 
have a .357 Magnum (3%-inch barrel) 
and a .38 Special with a 2-inch barrel that 
go where I go. Nuts to the .45, and I feel 
that I can say, for I have qualified “expert” 
with it. 

Mayor C. D. Wurrraker 
Deseret Cml. Depot 
Tooele, Utah 


Signal Corps Aviation 
To the Editors: 

This is in reference to “Army Aviation” 
appearing on page 42 of the June issue of 
the Comsat Forces Journat. 

In discussing the Army Aviation pilot 
training program, the above article stated 
“At present there are plenty of applica- 
tions from the Artillery and Infantry. . . . 
But Armor, Signal Corps and Ordnance 
Corps are lagging.” This statement is in 
error in that, although we are still accept- 
ing applications for aviation training, 42 
per cent of the Army Aviators allotted the 
Signal Corps have completed their train- 
ing and there is at present a sufficient 
backlog of approved applications awaiting 
quotas for training to meet our current 
allotment. New applications are continu- 
ally being received and it is not antici- 
pated that a shortage of applications will 
occur. 

This same article also stated that the 
Signal Corps is allotted only 1 per cent of 
the Army Aviators. This figure now stands 
at 9 per cent. 

Bric, Gen. Antuur Putsirer 
Asst. Chief Signal Officer 
Dept. of the Army 
Wash. 25, D.C. 


e Our information came from the Army 
Aviation section of Career Manage- 
ment and the Office of Public Infor- 
mation, Department of the Army. 
We regret the misinformation.—Tue 
Eprrors. 
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When the enemy strikes from the East he will hit the 


Seventh Army—the strongest military force the free 


world has in Europe today. Its men are of the highest 


quality, its officers professionally competent. Given 


modern arms it could grievously hurt the aggressor. 





| “big picture” in the defense of 
Europe is best seen at SHAPE. The 
“little picture,” in which the defense of 
Europe is interpreted in terms of block 
ing a road or defending a ridge, comes 
alive only in Germany, and then only if 
you leave the prosperous cities of west 
ern Germany like Diisseldorf and Mu 
nich and move eastward to the flat, 
misty plains in the north or the knobby 
hills and shallow valleys in the center 
and south. 

If war comes, this is where the first 
blow will fall. 

The defense of this front line rests 
mainly on the United States, British 
and French armies with attached for 
mations from other nations. The larg 
est, most experienced and best trained 
of these armies is the American Seventh 
Army commanded by Lieutenant Gen 
eral Manton S. Eddy. 

The Seventh Army with its parent 
organization, the European Command 
located at Heidelberg, is the basis of 
American strength in Europe. Unlike 
the British Army of the Rhine or the 
French Army of Occupation, the Sev- 
enth must fight any opening battle with 
what it has in hand; it cannot expect 
quick reinforcement. The British and 
French forces in Germany may be con- 
sidered within the pattern of the over- 
all defense effort of those countries. 
The American forces form a self-con- 
tained unit, thousands of miles from 
their bases in the United States. 

The terrain which the Seventh Army 
would defend and on which it would 
have to meet any Russian attack is difh 
cult. It is rough, broken by stubby hills 
and heavy forests. Its eastern perimeter 
is a mountain wall that runs northwest 
ward along the border of Czechoslo- 
vakia, writhes westward at Hof where 
the frontier of East Germany begins, 
and then turns northwestward again to 





meet the border of Lower Saxony, in 
the British zone, at Eichenberg. 

[If the Soviet strikes] we must expect 
three main attacks into West Germany 
at the very least: one in the British zone 
across the north German plain; one in 
the center, between the Army of the 
Rhine and the Seventh Army, pointed 
at Kassel and the autobahn running 
south toward Frankfurt and the Rhine; 
and a major effort in the American zone 
with the main thrust aimed through the 
Fulda Gap plus smaller drives through 
Plauen and across the Czechoslovakian 
border farther to the southeast. 

All these attacks will be preceded by 

intensive bombing, covered by a nu- 
merically superior fighter air force and 
pushed with all the stolid courage of 
which the Russian soldier is capable. I 
am not trying to emulate Dickens’ fat 
boy and make your flesh creep. These 
are the facts we must accept, face and 
defeat. 
The bright side of the picture lies in 
the fact that nowhere in Germany, 
indeed nowhere in Europe, is the de- 
fense picture better than in the United 
States zone. 

Two years ago the United States 
ground forces in Germany comprised 
the Ist Infantry Division and the Con- 
stabulary, in all about 41,000 men. At 
the time when the Chinese had thrown 
their weight into Korea and when it 
seemed as though the Soviet Union 
might try to make another Korea out of 
Germany, America was virtually de- 
fenseless in one of the key areas of the 
world. This is no longer true. 

Today the Seventh Army is composed 
of the Ist, 4th, 28th and 43rd Infantry 
divisions, the 2d Armared Division and 
the Constabulary, a combat force, count- 
ing divisional and corps troops, of about 
150,000 men. 

Men and weapons are not enovgh. 


LT. GEN. MANTON 5S. EDDY 
CG, Seventh Army 


MAJ. GEN. WITHERS A. BURRESS 
CG, Vil Corps 





MAJ. GEN. JOHN E. DAHLQUIST MAJ, GEN. GEORGE W. READ, JR. 
CG, V Corps CG, 2d Armored Division 


MAJ. GEN. HARLAN N. HARTNESS MAJ. GEN. DANIEL B. STRICKLER 
CG, 4th Infantry Division CG, 28th Infantry Division 








Training and morale count tremen 
dously. Here General Eddy and his 
divisional commanders have done a 
magnificent job, one too little appreci- 
ated by Americans. 

When Eddy took over command of 
the :cound forces in Germany—they 
wei’ not reorganized into the Seventh 
Army until some time later—he was 
faced with the task of shaking an occu- 
pation army oui of its customary routine 
and putting it into a state of alert. 

In view of the life of the United 
States Army in Germany between 1945 
and 1949 this was a sizable task: movies 
and bingo, dances and Parent Teachers’ 
Association meetings, leaves in Gar- 
misch and spring trips to see the tulips 
in Holland, bridge parties and bowling 
alleys. It was all very nice, very com- 
fortable and about the worst and most 
unrealistic preparation imaginable for 
service in a situation which might ex- 
plode into a third world war at any 
moment. 

The troops were smart enough. Gen- 
eral Clarence R. Huebner, a strict disci- 

linarian, had seen to that. But they, 
ike their officers, were immersed in the 
pleasant round of garrison life, plus the 
attractions of German girls and plenty 
of beer, both easily obtainable with the 
adequate pay of the GI in Germany. 
There were maneuvers, very important 
to earnest young officers and worrying to 
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farsighted older officers, but not great 
distractions to the amenities of occupa 
tion life. The army, in its own words, 
“never had it so good.” 

This was the routine and this the 
atmosphere Eddy had to change. Yet 
he could not change it too drastically be- 
cause, as he said, “If you get an army 
all fired up, you can’t keep it fired up. 
You have to have them in good shape 
mentally and physically but too much 
alertness is as bad as too little. The edge 
wears off and the whole thing flops in 
your face.” 

His first major step was to put com- 
bat troops on the alert in the field or in 
barracks roughly one-third of the time. 
The existing field-training system was 
tightened and amplified. Above all, 
continuous drills which sent battalions 
and regiments out into the field from 
barracks at the sound of a siren im- 
pressed upon everyone the idea that 
someday this might not be a drill, and 
that the unit and‘the men that were 
well trained today would have a better 
chance of living and winning tomorrow 
if war came. 

Great emphasis was laid on training 
at the squad, platoon and company 
level. 

Under Eddy, strenuously backed by 
General Thomas T. Handy, com- 
mander in chief of the European Com- 
mand, the state of training and alert- 


ness of the two original Seventh Army 
units—the Ist Division and the Con- 
stabulary—reached a state not seen 
among American forces in Europe since 
the end of the war. Patrolling of the 
frontier areas by the Constabulary was 
combined with training, and the train- 
ing cycle for the year was interspersed 
with frequent unit field exercises, 
smaller than the annual big maneuvers, 
which got troops out into the open coun- 
try much more often. 

Regiments just in from such training 
would halt in the midst of cleaning 
equipment at the sound of a siren, grab 
weapons and vehicles and hit the road 
to take up defensive positions five or six 
miles away, move from position to posi- 
tion twice and three times a night, and 
finally return to barracks forty-eight 
hours later, profanely sure that there 
“ain't never no rest in this army.” 

All this upset a lot of the customs 
hallowed by five years of occupation 
routine. 1 saw a mild-mannered major 
from the Adjutant General's Corps 
explode when, after a long drive from 
Nurnberg to preside over a court 
martial, he saw the other members of 
the court, the witnesses and the guards 

in fact everyone but the prisoner and 
himself—take off for the hills as the 
siren sounded. 

“Well, major,” said the regimental 
commander, “if you can guarantee the 
Russians won't upset your court-martial 
schedule, I won’t upset it.” 

Morale went up instead of down, as 
a minority had predicted, largely be- 
cause for thousands of youngsters this, 
rather than the interminable round of 
barracks life interspersed with drinking 
and wenching bouts, was “the army.” 
Not that the Seventh Army soldier lost 
his taste for beer or women. He just 
couldn’t devote as much time to them 
any more. 

There were other harassments. The 
rapid expansion of the army in the 
United States robbed the Seventh Army 
of many of its best noncommissioned 
officers. 

Almost since the start of the expan- 
sion of the Seventh Army from two di- 
visions to six there have been promises 
of new equipment and matériel. Some 
has arrived, most of it has accompanied 
the three infantry divisions and one ar- 
mored division that have arrived as re- 
inforcement, but there remains a seri- 
ous deficiency in medium tanks able to 
fight the Soviet T-34-85 on equal terms. 

The majority of the vehicles in the 
Ist Division and the Constabulary have 
been rebuilt at workshops, and their 
users claim they are “as good as new.” 
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Perhaps this is true for peacetime con- 
ditions, but would it be true in war? 
Communications equipment, especially 
field radios, is inadequate. 

One thing that strikes anyone fa- 
miliar with the army in Germany is the 
serious wastage of men on nonessential 
duties. Listening to the American Forces 
Network one afternoon, I learned that 
the program of jazz music to which I 
had listened was sponsored by the In- 
formation and Education Division of 
the 4th Infantry Division. 

Now the I&E has done good work in 
Europe with its efforts to tell the soldier 
why he is where he is and what he is 
fighting for. But does it have to assign 
men to work out a program of dance 
music? 


HE autumn maneuvers of 1951 re- 

vealed some of the strengths and a 
great many of the weaknesses of the 
Seventh Army. Involving over 150,000 
men, including a French corps and a 
field regiment of British artillery, Exer- 
cise Combine was the largest maneuver 
to be held in the United States zone 
since the end of the war. 

“Our greatest weakness,” Eddy ad- 
mitted, “was the failure to use passive 
resistance to air attack.” 

There were some shocking displays 
of ignorance of what air power can do 
in war. Once along the main autobahn, 
the great superhighway running south 
from Frankfurt toward Munich, which 
would be a main artery of supply in war, 
five gasoline trucks were bunched while 
their drivers sat by the road for a com- 
radely smoke. Artillery took up posi- 
tions with nothing between the guns 
and the sky but a piece of netting naked 
of the burlap strips that are supposed to 
simulate trees and bushes. Tanks stood 
off the road visible for miles, since only 
a few branches hid their outline. Tanks, 
trucks and men gathered at crossroads 
sometimes for as long as a half hour to 
chew over a problem. 

There is some explanation for the 
lack of camouflage. The United States 
civil authorities in the American zone 
warned the army before the maneuvers 
that the greatest care must be taken not 
to destroy crops, trees and plants in the 
countryside. The troops were told that 
they must not tear up plants or rip 
lir-bs off trees to use for camouflage of 
tanks and This order 
rescinded midway through the maneu- 
vers but, like many orders issued in the 
midst of war games, it did not filter 
down to the troops. 


vehicles. was 


This sensitivity to complaints by the 
Germans, who up to that time had not 
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lifted a hand to help themselves in re- 
armament, does not of course explain 
the failure to disperse troops and ve- 
hicles on the roads. 

This is terribly important. For in the 
first battles of any war fought in Europe 
in the next two years, the allied armies 
will fight without air superiority. Un- 
der those conditions, passive defense is 
a necessity. One difficulty, of course, is 
that there are very few officers or sol- 
diers in the Seventh Army who have 
ever fought without air superiority. 
Consequently, there is an almost total 
lack of understanding of what enemy 
superiority in the air means to ground 
forces fighting against it. 

Despite the repeated warnings, there 
was a tendency to take partisan activity 
lightly. The day before the maneuvers 
ended, a group of aggressor partisans 
showed up at a gasoline and oil depot 


Seventh Army engineers 
ravine in record time. 
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far behind the front line of the Seventh 
Army and destroyed it. This made a 
few believers out of scoffers, but my 
impression is that generally there is 
very little understanding of the con- 
fusion, delay and damage that partisans 
can cause in the rear areas of an army 
fighting in the field. 

Most of the difficulties mentioned 
thus far are inseparable from any force 
just shaking down, one that includes 
a very high percentage of men who 
have never been in combat. One weak- 
ness, however, that of automatically as- 
signing to a machine a job a man might 
do better and quicker, seems to me to 
result directly from a national trait, our 
blind faith in machines. 

There was a salient example of this 
in Exercise Combine. A_ regimental 
command post separated by only a few 
miles from another regimental CP of 


ush a double-double Bailey bridge across a 230-foot 
be 70-ton bridge is two panels bigh and two wide. 








Units reinforcing the Seventh Army pass through a staging area at Mannheim before moving on to ffermanent stations. 


the same division sent an important 
message by wire to the second CP. Since 
it was important, the message had to be 
coded at one end and decoded at the 
other. The whole operation took more 
than five hours and when the informa 
tion did arrive at its destination, it was 
out of date, A messenger in a jeep 
could have taken the message in clear 
and delivered it in fifteen minutes. 

This is another aspect of a general 
psychological approach which was very 
evident during the closing months of 
World War II when, once a German 
road block was encountered, there was 
a tendency to call on guns, tanks, and 
air support to eliminate it; in other 
words, to rely perhaps too heavily on 
machines. The result was delay, which 
of course was what the Germans sought, 
and it seemed to me then, and does 
now, that we delayed to save half a 
dozen lives on one day, only to lose 
two dozen on another because of the de 
Jay. 

The United States Army, moreover, is 
just as susceptible as the Russian Army 
to inordinate worship of the tactics that 
won “the last time.” During both the 
American and British maneuvers in 
the autumn of 1951 there was a tend- 
ency for armored commanders of the 
Seventh Army to dash across country, 
flanks exposed and a general attitude of 
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“hell for leather” enveloping the com 
mand. 

Now this was all very well under 
General George Patton. The Patton 
Hanks were sealed very effectively by 
unlimited air power. In the opening 
phases of the war the, United States will 
have to fight if the Russians attack, the 
conditions will be exactly reversed. It 
will be the enemy who has the superior 
ity in planes, tanks, guns and men. 


HE Seventh Army has one problem 

which does not affect the other Allied 
forces in Germany: the care of depend 
ents in the event of attack. The impor- 
tance of this problem has been exagger- 
ated but it still is great. 

In the event of Soviet attack, Seventh 
Army and European Command together 
will have to care for well over 100,000 
dependents and civilian employees of 
the United States government in Ger 
many. 

In addition, the moment the blow 
falls, hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
mans, deeply aware from their own ex 
perience of Russian savagery in war, 
will take to the roads and move west- 
ward. Anyone who experienced the 
campaigns in Belgium and France in 
1940, as I did, realizes the tremendous 
burden which refugees of any kind im 
pose upon an army fighting in the field. 


Roads are ‘clogged and efforts to keep 
refugee traffic on certain ones are frus- 
trated by enemy machine gunning of 
those roads, which forces the refugees 
onto the highways being used by the 
army. Transport, medical facilities and 
food have to be assigned to refugees. In 
addition, the refugees are not all what 
they seem. Thousands of those who 
poured westward from eastern France 
and eastern Belgium in 1940 were Ger- 
man agents and saboteurs. The Rus- 
sians are not novices at war and pre- 
sumably they will play the same trick. 

The evacuation of dependents—wives, 
children and other relatives of fighting 
men—and civilian employees and their 
families from the United States zone 
will be a tremendous job, involving at 
least 20,000 soldiers who could be put 
to better use. Early in 1951, it was esti- 
mated that it would take twenty-one 
hours to evacuate American dependents 
and civilian employees from one city, 
Munich. The time has been lowered 
progressively as better arrangements 
have been completed. 


NE factor which must be accepted is 
that in the event of a Soviet inva- 
sion, the enemy will have copious infor- 
mation about the location of various 
Allied units, depots and airfields. No 


one can screen 50,000,000 Germans 
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and, as a result of the undoubted pres- 
ence in West Germany of thousands of 
spies for the Soviet Union, the first day 
of attack would see enemy bomb strikes 
on the major installations and troop 
concentration areas in the United States 
zone. The counterespionage agencies of 
the American authorities in Germany 
have done their best, but we have been 
employing Germans in our zone almost 
since the start of the occupation and it 
would be a bold CIC agent who would 
say that the German employees of the 
United States Army in Germany are 
“clean.” 

Of course, this cuts the other way, 
too. From the outset, the Soviet armies 
of occupation have been more depend- 
ent on German help than have the al- 
lied armies. Although these Germans, 
too, have been screened by Russian 
counterespionage agencies, there is a 
good deal of reason to doubt the efh- 
ciency of this screening. Moreover, the 
Russian military establishment in Ger- 
many has been larger than those of the 
Allies and has needed the help of indig- 
enous industry a great deal more. So- 
viet tanks and guns are repaired and 
Soviet trucks rebuilt in German fac- 
tories. 

Finally, although the Western powers 
are not loved in western Germany, they 
are not hated the way the Russians are 
in the east. Such hatred inspires many 
to espionage. A lot of the information 
they send through is of doubtful au- 
thenticity, but some is very valuable 
indeed. Much of what we know about 
the Soviet Army as a whole is based on 
German reports about the Russian forces 
in East Germany. 


BVIOUSLY, the United States Sev- 

enth Army faces many problems and 
has many weaknesses to overcome. But 
there are two salient points in its favor: 
already it is a greatly improved army in 
numbers, training, some equipment and 
morale over that which guarded the 
front line of the Western world in early 
1951; and a rigorous training program 
and steady reinforcement provide the 
basis for optimism for the future. The 
enlisted men are of very high caliber, 
physically and mentally. I doubt if any 
army in history has ever had so many 
men in its ranks with high-school and 
college degrees. The officers are improv- 
ing on the lower echelons and are very 
good at the top. 

What the Seventh Army needs is 
within the power of the people of the 
United States to give. It is shocking to 
realize that soldiers representing the 
foremost industrial power of all time 
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would have to go to battle tomorrow less 
well armed than their enemies. Think 
that one over the next time you worry 
whether there will be enough television 
sets next year. The Seventh Army 
needs modern arms and equipment now. 
The Russians are not going to be fright- 
ened by tall stories in the headlines 
about wonder-working, new equipment. 
Certainly, they are not going to be de- 
terred. The only time such weapons 
will cause them to blink an eye will be 
when the weapons are here in Ger- 
many, ready to be used against them. 

The Seventh Army has been fortu 
nate in its commander. Matt Eddy is 
the kind of soldier and general evidently 
missed by Messrs. Mailer and Jones. 

He is a wise, cool tactician who com- 

anded the 9th Infantry Division and 
the XII Corps during World War II. 
In a command which contained a high 
percentage of glory hunters, he was eco- 
nomical and wary until he saw the 
moment for attack. Then he hit very 
hard. 

Eddy is a big, bulky man of sixty, still 
agile enough to go through a night in- 
filtration course incognito. Eddy is a dis- 
ciplinarian but withopt bite. Eddy has 
an almost instinctive success with sol- 
diers. A lot of generals try to be fath- 
erly and talk about “my boys.” I never 
heard: the phrase pass Eddy’s lips, but 
he talks to soldiers in a direct, home 
spun manner that achieves its purpose 
of putting the words across. And he is 
no different when he talks to other gen 
erals or to anyone else. 

One day not long ago, he was wan 
dering around the maneuver area at 
Grafenwoehr. 

“Sergeant, you think a recoilless rifle 
that size is going to do you any good?” 
he asked. 

The sergeant, warmed by such infor 
mality, said that he thought it would do 
him as much good as a peashooter in 
battle. 

“That's about it,” said Eddy. “Thanks, 
sergeant.” And he wandered off. 


NE day this winter I climbed a hill 

and stood on the top facing the east. 
It was clear and the thin sun touched 
the chocolate fields and the deep green 
woods. To the right an American tank 
waddled through a farm village and a 
company of infantry stumbled through 
the fields around the village. There was 
a rattle of rifle fire from some of the de- 
fenders on the hill. The wind brought 
us the labored breathing of the tank in 
the village. 

“Lie down, you guys,” said the ser- 
geant commanding the platoon holding 








the crest of the hill. “Don’t let them 
see you.” 

He was about twenty-four, very seri 
ous. 

“You see,” he explained, “these guys 
are supposed to be Russians coming 
from down that road; that’s where 
they'll probably come anyhow, so it's 
good practice, see? So we let them 
come, the first bunch, and then blow 
that bridge and then hit them when we 
catch them around that draw.” 

This is where it all ends. This is the 
ultimate expression of what the West is 
doing. The long deliberations in quiet 
offices in Washington, London and 
Paris. The statesmen solemnly scratch- 
ing signatures to pacts and treaties. The 
generals planning on the big maps and 
noting production figures and tables of 
organization. The man at the machine 
in Detroit or Pittsburgh. The awkward 
squads marching and countermarching 
in some dusty prairie camp. It all comes 
down to this: a line of men on the crest 
of a hill, waiting to fight as men have 
waited on hilltops since first they went 
to war; a line of fils with a gap through 
which the enemy may come; quiet farm 
ing villages, as were Gettysburg and 
La Haye Sainte. 

If we are strong enough these Ameri 
cans in the cold on the hilltop may not 
have to fight. If we are strong enough. 
In the Seventh Army, the United States 
has made a good beginning toward 
strength in Europe. Its men and its offi- 
cers can do a great deal. But the bal 
ance of the job is up to the people of the 
United States. And to our allies. 



































Tank-infantry teams work constantly 
together on field training problems. 





























































































Battalion Command 
in Europe 


Lt. Col. Eben F. Swift 


YMMANDING a battalion in peacetime is a lot dif- 
ferent from commanding one in war, my new regi- 
mental commander said significantly, “and in some ways 
it’s harder,” he added. These were about the first words | 
heard when I took over an infantry battalion of the Euro- 
pean Command one rainy fall day in Germany a couple of 
years ago. After a few weeks I found out exactly what the 
regimental commander meant. | had commanded a battal- 
ion during the war for over a year, including four months 
of combat. But in taking over this new assignment I soon 
ran into problems I had never met before. Not serious 
problems, but problems that could wear you down if you 
let them. Problems you could not shrug off as unimportant 
compared with those of wartime. Some of them were 
culiar to the European Theater; most of them confront a 
ttalion commander anywhere in these times. 

A veteran battalion commander from Korea would con- 
sider the task here in Europe easy compared to his own, 
and he would be right. Without meaning to minimize the 
importance or difhculty of commanding a battalion in 
Korea, I will state that commanding a battalion in Europe 
is not a soft job. 

I first became aware of a big difference in my command 
problems when my battalion adjutant, an extremely bright 
young man, briefed me on what I later called “the battle 
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Training in the field is continuous, rugged and exacting. 
The battalion commander performs under the watchful eye 
of higher commanders, newspapermen and visiting VIPs. 
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THE BATTALION COMMANDER FIGHTS A NEVER-ENDING 


Inspections determine the state of equipment and also give 
the commander an opportunity to talk to men individually. 


of statistics.” Statistics are kept in the European Theater 
on everything: AWOLs, delinquency reports, serious inci- 
dents, VD cases, general, special, and summary courts- 
martial, soldiers’ deposits, percentage of insurance (now dis- 
continued), and motor traffic violations, to mention a few 
The surprising thing to me was not that such statistics 
were kept, but that such importance was placed upon 
them. Reports on all of them were turned in and consoli 
dated at every level of command every month. Then the 
statistics on each unit of the European Command were 
filed, charted, and published. Comparison of the units’ 
statistics were then made, and woe unto the battalion or 
company commander who was caught with his statistics 
down—or up, if they were supposed to be down. If the 
statistics were consistently below average the battalion or 
company commander might find himself out of his job. 
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I soon learned not to take the statistics lightly. In fact, 
I spent a great deal of time poring over them with a view to 
taking the necessary corrective action before someone from 
above ordered me to do so. These statistics actually are 
important. They show higher commanders the state of 
morale and discipline of their units, and, incidentally, the 
effectiveness of their subordinate commanders. In combat 
your unit was judged by the way you performed your mis- 
sion. During the war, combat efficiency was generally the 
determining factor in the morale and discipline of your 
unit; if you took your objectives with a minimum of casual- 
ties you generally did not have to worry about morale or 
discipline. As one outstanding commander put it: “Nobody 
questioned the commander who had the objective in his 
pocket.” But combat efficiency is difficult to determine in 
peacetime, and is even more difficult to reduce to facts'and 
figures on paper. Statistics, however, are very definitely 
cold, hard facts and figures. 

Senior commanders like to have such facts to deal with 
instead of vague generalities. It is soracthing they can get 
their teeth into, and while | am using that image, they can 
get their teeth into their subordinate commanders, too. | 
do not mean to imply that the senior commanders in the 
European Command were unduly severe or that their 
relations with their subordinates consisted of reprimanding 
or relieving them merely on the basis of poor statistical 
reports. In fact, higher commanders in this theater were 
fair, considerate, and helpful to their subordinates. They 
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realized the problems of command over 
here and made every effort to help their 
juniors to solve their problems. Certain 
trends in the statistical records pointed 
up certain command weaknesses. The 
wise battalion commander used them to 
guide his action, and didn’t fight or ig- 
nore them. 


HAVE said that the statistics indi- 

cated the state of discipline and morale 
in the units. I would like to emphasize 
that a high standard of discipline was 
particularly important in Europe at that 
time for obvious reasons. Every soldier's 
conduct was under the critical scrutiny 
of the Germans and other Western Eu 
ropeans. Our soldiers represented the 
United States to these people. As a bat 
talion commander | tried to impress 
them with this fact. In combat, I was 
mainly concerned with battlefield dis 
cipline. Here in Europe I did not worry 
about it; 1 don’t mean that I was so 
shortsighted as to neglect battlefield 
discipline just because there was no 
battle. Nor do I mean that | failed to 
realize that battlefield discipline is the 
type of discipline that is essential above 
all other types, and it was my responsi- 
bility to see that my unit had it. What 
I do mean is that I was convinced from 
my experience of commanding troops in 
combat that when American troops are 
properly led, trained, and equipped, one 
of their strongest characteristics is their 
high standard of battlefield discipline. 
I was similarly convinced from my 
peacetime experience that their disci 
pline off. duty away from barracks was 
one of their weakest characteristics. 

I would have much preferred to con 
centrate on battlefield discipline and 
leave them alone during their off-duty 
time. Nothing would have pleased me 
more than to relinquish my command 
responsibilities during off-duty hours. 
Actually, insofar as the discipline prob- 
lem was concerned, my command re 
sponsibilities seemed most burdensome 
off duty. It is hard to get the idea over 
to the American soldier without moral 
izing, preaching or mouthing sancti- 
monious platitudes that it is his duty as 
a soldier to behave properly when he is 
in public. As a general rule our soldiers 
were young; they had all the vigor, en- 
thusiasm, and energy of youth. Their 
money went a lot farther than it did in 
the States, and American soldiers have 
never been noted fox stinginess. By far 
the great majority of our soldiers were 
the fine, clean-cut American young men 
you read about in the magazines, but 
not all of them were. And even fine, 
clean-cut American boys can pick up 
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some pretty vicious habits, whether they 
are in the Army or not~—as juvenile de- 
linquency files in U. S. courtrooms 
show. Also, some of our soldiers were, 
to put it mildly, not paragons of virtue. 
And such men could exert a great deal 
of influence on the young soldier, a lot 
of it bad. Liquor was plentiful and 
cheap. There were several million more 
women than men in Germany; they had 
a lower standard of living than our own 
women, and were not accustomed to 
opposing the will of men. Although 
there was a great deal of tension in Ger- 
many the troops worked hard. But there 
was no war to absorb all their time and 
energy, so there was time to get into 
trouble. These things made the disci- 
plinary problem in Europe tougher than 
in most places. But every commander 
has had to face it, and not one that I 
know of, has attempted to shirk his 
responsibility of attempting to solve it. 


DON’T know whether my approach 

to this problem was typical or not. 
From a statistical point of view, the 
hard, cold figures again showed that my 
system of discipline, if it could be called 
that, was successful, in that there was a 
general improvement in all the items I 
have mentioned from the time I took 
over the battalion until I left it twenty 
months later. However, I did run into 
many stone walls and made mistakes. 
And I had periods of deep discourage- 
ment in those twenty months. I well 
know that in handling men, in dealing 
with human relations, you cannot de- 
vise a formula, pour in the figures, 
come out with a solution and say, this 
is it; do it this way every time and you 
can’t go wrong. The fact that the re- 
sults shown on paper were, in general, 
pretty good doesn’t convince me that I 
think I have found the key to successful 
leadership. Nor does it mean that I can 
offer my experience as an example of 
how the successful battalion com- 
mander should operate. My officers and 
men were a constant source of amaze- 
ment to me. I could never quite figure 
out how some of my so called “eight 
balls” could, at times, do so many things 
right, and how, on other occasions, my 
supposedly fine, upstanding men could 
do so many things wrong. Maybe that 
was whut made a battalion commander’s 
life interesting. It also made him some- 
what distrustful of arbitrary statements 
and figures stated as unalterable facts 
on paper. Human nature just refuses to 
be catalogued. Therefore, I don’t be- 
lieve you can catalogue your methods of 
handling any one type of disciplinary 
problem. 


On the other hand, a commander 
cannot just throw up his hands and say, 
human nature being what it is, nothing 
can be done about it. Over here, he 
damned well had to do something about 
discipline, human nature or no human 
nature. 

In order to get down to the funda- 
mentals of the discipline problem a 
commander must consider the character 
of the men in his unit. I have always 
thought that the American people have 
expected a little too much of the Army in 
the matter of disciplining its youth. Fre- 
quently the Army is expected to accom- 
plish more in the way of education and 
character development in two or three 
years than has been accomplished at 
home in eighteen or twenty. One of 
the principal objections of American 
mothers to having their sons in the 
Army is that they believe their boys will 
be subject to temptations ‘and evil in- 
fluences that will lead to their moral 
disintegration. Yet in many instances 
there has been little or no parental guid- 
ance before the boy came into the Army 
to help him fortify himself against 
these temptations and evil influences. 
The Army is supposed to do that, too. 
If the lad has not been able to complete 
his education the Army sees that he 
has the opportunity to do it. 


N addition, incidentally, the Army 

must teach him to operate all the com- 
plicated weapons and machinery of 
modern war, show him enough tactics 
to operate as a member of a large com- 
plex team, and instill in him the will 
and capability to fight for his country. 
Taking everything into consideration I 
think the Army does pretty well. But 
in some individual cases it does fail, and 
when those failures occur it is discour- 
aging to the commander. In my experi- 
ence there was no more tragic time than 
when I had to sit on a general court- 
martial and watch a bewildered eighteen- 
year-old boy, guilty beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, literally convict himself of 
rape. The story was nearly always the 
same. He was drunk; the girl resisted, 
but he thought she was just kidding. All 
the rest of them had submitted after he 
offered them chocolate or cigarettes; he 
socked her a few times to keep her 
quiet (that’s the way a he-man oper- 
ates, you've got to dominate those 
Kraut girls) it all happened before he 
knew what he was doing. He thought 
all along that the girl would give up. He 
didn’t think she would dare say any- 
thing about it afterward, anyway, and 
so on and on. 


If you investigated further to try to 
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get at the bottom of the thing you would 
probably find that, yes, he had heard 
the character guidance lectures, but 
hadn’t paid much attention. Been out 
the night before and was awful sleepy. 
Had the officers been to blame? What 
kind of an example had they set for 
him? Well, on the surface they seemed 
like any other family people at home, 
but he knew better. All the officers and 
their wives slept with each other, the 
fellows said. They all drank like fishes, 
Did he know this to be true? Had 
he seen his officers drunk? Well, no, he 
hadn't ever seen any officer drunk, but 
he hadn’t been around the officers’ club. 
All the officers and their wives get 
drunk every night up there, according 
to a friend of his who knew a girl who 
worked there. Did he know of any spe- 
cific cases of immorality among the 
ofhicers’ families? Well, no, but the 
old timers did. They would tell him 
about it sometimes over a few beers. 
Besides, he had read From Here To 
Eternity. How about his noncoms? Had 
they told him how to stay out of trou- 
ble? Well, the older ones are just like 
the officers. Family men, mostly. The 
younger ones raise just as much hell as 
he did, but they don’t get caught. Did 
the noncoms ever tell him to stop when 
he got too much to drink? Once in a 
while they did, but the noncoms don’t 
like to get mixed up with the guys in a 
gasthaus . . . afraid they might get in 
a fight and lose their stripes. So, the 
boy, much to his surprise, is convicted, 
gets a dishonorable discharge and a 
prison term and the Army has lost an- 
other soldier. In a way, this was worse 
to me than losing a man in combat. At 
least, in combat, they were lost honor- 
ably. This way it seemed as if a man’s 
life were wasted away needlessly. It 
was worth a lot of thought and action 
to prevent cases of this kind. 


too. 


GAVE frequent talks to the men un- 

der the character guidance program. 
I was not convinced that my talking or 
anyone else’s did too much good, but I 
did not intend to leave any stone un- 
turned which might help solve the dis- 
ciplinary problem. I tried to avoid 
preaching. I knew it was useless to tell 
them not to drink and to stay away from 
women. I tried persuade them to 
drink moderately, and to have normal 
companionship with the right kind of 
women. I tried to point out that a man 
who gets sloppy drunk, makes an ass 
of himself, and doesn’t know what he 
is doing is not only asking for trouble 
—he isn’t even having a good time. 
Furthermore, he is doing himself and 
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To get better noncommissioned officers, the Seventh Army NCO Academy teaches 
noncoms bow to teach others and also emphasizes a leader's responsibilities. 


his unit a lot of harm in the eyes of 
everyone, particularly the Germans. | 
attempted to get them to take care of 
one another. If a man got a little too 
much and was on the verge of getting 
into a fight, or running afoul of the 
MP’s, his buddy or buddies should get 
him out of there or get him back to 
barracks. 

I think the most effective approach 
was appealing to the soldier's pride in 
his unit. I made every effort to con 
vince him that if he behaved himself he 
was a credit to his outfit, and that if he 
didn’t behave himself his whole outfit 
suffered for it. To most of the men this 
was a potent argument for good disci 
pline. The chaplain was also a great 
help in the matter of character guid 
ance, though anyone has a lot of resist 
ance to overcome when he talks to some 
soldiers about their individual conduct. 
Fortunately, our chaplain was a good 
one. He realized this and did not give 
the men the impression he was trying 
to interfere with their private lives 

One mistake I avoided was to write 
additional restrictions, rules, regulations, 
and orders for command disciplinary 
purposes. I also discouraged my subor- 
dinate commanders from doing so. It 
has appeared to me that one of the 
occupational diseases of the Army is the 
tendency, when orders and regulations 
are violated or ignored, to write some 


more orders and regulations. I attempted 
to enforce the orders and regulations in 
existence. I found there were plenty 
of them to enforce. 


[\ order to aid me in enforcing them 
I needed the help not only of my off 
cers, but especially of my noncommis 


sioned officers. | found my noncoms 
strangely hesitant to exercise any au 
thority whatsoever, and particularly after 
duty hours. I discovered the reason for 
this was that they were afraid of becom 
ing involved in a fight. They were not 
afraid of fighting. They were under 
the impression under the new code of 
Military Justice that they could not lay 
a hand on another soldier under any 
circumstances. | told my noncoms that 
if they gave a man a lawful order, they 
could use whatever force they needed 
to enforce that order, and if they used 
such force, they would be backed up. | 
emphasized this fact that they would be 
backed up. I told them I didn’t want 
them to run their outfits by bullying or 
unneressary harsh treatment, but that 
I wanted noncoms who could control 
their men on or off duty. I don’t know 
yet whether those statements were con 
trary to the Code of Military Justice,* 
but I do know that my noncoms became 
more effective and that fewer delin 
quencies were reported afterward. 


*They are not—Tue Eprrors. 





It was obvious to me that discipline 
of a peacetime unit must be decentral- 
ized. When your soldiers are on duty, 
you can control them; you can direct 
their efforts, but unless you try to run 
your organization like a penitentiary 
you cannot direct your men’s activities 
off duty. The men must be indoctri- 
nated with the idea that they are re- 
sponsible for their own actions, that the 
+ cannot wet-nurse them, cannot 
steer them away from all evil, cannot 
entertain them every hour of the day 
during their off-duty time, and will not 
wink at their indiscretions with a pat on 
the wrist and say boys will be boys. 
Self discipline is something that is de- 
veloped within the man himself by 
himself. Writing more rules and regu- 
lations, revising the court-martial man- 
uals, and hiring civilian psychologists 


will not solve the problem. Commanders 
are responsible for discipline, and must 
enforce it. They can develop and guide 
character, but they cannot make it. I 
tried to make those principles clear to 
all when I commanded my battalion. 


PROBLEM I had been led to be- 

lieve would be a tough one in a 

acetime battalion was administration. 
Faving had little experience in the ad- 
ministrative duties of a commander of 
any peacetime unit | was somewhat ap 
prehensive about it. Actually, 1 found 
that it wasn’t as big a problem as | 
thought it would be. One reason, of 
course, was that battalion is not officially 
an administrative headquarters. Actu- 
ally, although battalion was not charged 
with administration, plenty of it was 
done at battalion headquarters, if for no 
other reason than to relieve the com- 
pany commanders of some of their ad 
ministrative burdens. Also, battalion 
supervised company administration. 
Generally, my executive officer was 
charged with the supervision of com 
pany administration, and fortunately he 
was a good one. He was ably assisted 
by Sl and $4, who also knew their 
business. Consequently, my worries 
were comparatively few. 

However, I viewed the administra 
tion problem from the standpoint of a 
battalion commander. The greatest ad 
ministrative burden was carried by the 
company commanders. Various attempts 
at all levels were made to relieve the 
company commanders of their burden 
but none was very effective. The num 
ber of reports required, the personnel, 
the food service, and company fund 
records all required a great deal of the 
company commander's time. But the 
most complicated of all administration 


was the supply system, which, it seemed 
to me, required a certified public ac- 
countant. Here, too, efforts were made 
to simplify the system, but usually made 
it even more complicated. Company 
commanders were the most harassed 
men in the chain of command during 
my tour of duty as battalion com- 
mander. 

Closely connected with the supply 
system were inspections. Upon pl 
reflection, I do not believe the battalion 
was harassed unnecessarily by an exces- 
sive number of inspections, although 
there were times when I did think so 
during the period of my command. 
Senior commanders must know the state 
of maintenance of equipment of their 
units, and I know of no better way of 
ascertaining it than by inspecting the 
units. When viewed from that per- 
spective rather than from that of an 
unfortunate victim of the inquisition, 
inspections were not too hard to take. 
Generally speaking, inspections in the 
European Command were for the pur- 
pose of correcting deficiencies in the 
supply system rather than for crucifying 
the unit commanders. As such, they were 
valuable. 

In my own inspections I| tried to con- 
centrate on, and emphasize maintenance 
of, equipment used to march, shoot, 
and communicate. More specifically, I 
inspected vehicles, shoes, weapons of all 
types, and radios intensively, especially 
weapons. I deemphasized “eyewash” as 
much as I could in my inspections, and 
I believe that most of the inspectors we 
had from higher headquarters did the 
same. As I saw it, the object of an in- 
spection of an article of equipment was 
to determine whether that article was 
serviceable, or if it was a weapon or a 
radio, whether it would operate. Al- 
though I did not always conduct official 
inspections, my unit commanders and 
I watched weapons firing on the range, 
and if a man had a defective weapon he 
could get it repaired immediately at an 
ordnance truck manned by small-arms 
technicians. In my inspection of radios, 
I frequently had my communications 
people set up a radio net and test their 
sets while I moved from unit to unit. 
I believe this was a more effective and 
practical method of inspection than the 
conventional one. 

When | inspected the men in ranks, 
I talked to as many of them as possible 
about their duties, their previous serv- 
ice, their homes, or any other subject 
upon which I could get their opinions 
or ideas. A battalion commander has 
surprisingly few opportunities to talk to 
his men individually. I thought inspec- 


tions were a good time to do this. Of 
course, the men were not usually in a 
talkative mood when they were being 
inspected, but it seemed to make them 
feel less like numbers and more like 
human individuals at that time. And 
after bucking for an inspection for sev- 
eral hours, they were probably receptive 
to a few kind words. 


N discussing the problems of a battal- 
ion commander, | have left until last 
the most important of all—training. In 
Europe today the one essential point 
that no battalion commander, no com- 
mander at any level, can afford to forget 
or neglect, is that his unit must be 
ready to fight at all times, at a moment's 
notice. | have purposely pointed up the 
other problems first to emphasize the 
fact that this primary mission of train- 
ing his outfit to fight is not a simple one, 
uninhibited or unrestricted by other 
considerations. During wartime the pur- 
pose of training is clear. Impending 
combat is an incentive to every man to 
expend the maximum effort on learning 
the all-important business of defeating 
the enemy in battle. In peacetime, when 
the showdown may come tomorrow, or 
next week, or next month, or next year, 
or maybe not at all, the incertive is not 
so sharply self-evident. Distractions 
from training occur more frequently in 
peacetime, and enthusiasm for the 
rugged life involved in a tough infantry 
field training program may diminish 
considerably, especially in the climate 
of Germany, which is far from ideal. 
The battalion commander has this to 
contend with constantly. I fought in- 
cessantly to get men out for training. 
My first question to my company com- 
manders on my trips to the training area 
was invariably, “How many men do you 
have out for training today?” The com- 
pany commander could account for 
every man in the company, but it was 
still amazing how many men would be 
absent for various reasons. Guard, 
kitchen police, temporary duty, hospital, 
armorer-artificers, supply-room clerks, 
company clerks, dayroom orderlies, the 
list went on and on. We cut our over- 
head personnel to the bone, but still we 
lost a large percentage from training. | 
never found a completely adequate solu- 
tion to the problem but I did notice, 
after my persistent investigation of the 
matter, that more and more people did 
appear for training. The company com- 
manders soon learn that I wanted the 
largest possible number of men out for 
training, and they got them out. 
The training program for troops in 
Europe was the best I have ever seen. 
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It was well planned, in that it was pro- 
gressive, practical, and realistic. It was 
executed vigorously and, | believe, in- 
telligently by combat unit commanders 
at all levels. I have read a great deal 
about the difficulties our troops would 
have in a transition from “soft’ occupa- 
tion duties to combat. Naturally, the 
transition from any kind of peacetime 
duty to combat is going to be difficult. 
But anyone who believes that the com- 
bat troops in our occupation army of 
Germany were soft simply does not 
know the facts. I kept a calendar in my 
headquarters marking all dates in red 
that my battalion spent in the field, that 
is, in field bivouac. At the end of the 
year over half the calendar was covered 
with red. In other words, the battalion 
was on maneuvers, CPXs, or field 
training for a period of over six months 
out of the year. 

Most of this time was spent at Graf- 
enwohr, a former training area of the 
Wehrmacht in the eastern part of the 
U.S. Zone. Any professional infantry- 
man could hardly help getting lyrical 
in praise of Grafenwohr as a training 
area. Of course, in some other respects 
the troops often described Grafenwohr 
in terms of lyrical profanity. It is not 
the loveliest place to live in in the 
world, but as a training area it is unex- 
celled. Field firing ranges are available 
for firing every type of infantry weapon 
except the 90mm tank gun. The terrain 
is variable, offering facilities for almost 
any kind of tactical problem, including 
fighting in towns evacuated by the peo- 
ple when Hitler decided to make the 
area a Wehrmacht training center. Field 
exercises could be conducted from squad 
to division size. The schedule was so 
arranged that every squad, every pla- 
toon, every company, and the battalion 
ran through three or four different prob- 
lems, in each unit. 

The most important training event of 
the year for the battalion was the an- 
nual battalion AFF test which involved 
the battalion both in the attack and in 
the defense. In the attack phase all 
battalion weapons were employed with 
supporting tanks, artillery, and heavy 
mortars all firing live ammunition. 

This test was a true and practical trial 
of the battalion commander's ability to 
employ combined arms. And observing 
every move he made were umpires, 
high-ranking officers from both US and 
NATO forces, possibly a Congressman 
or two, newspaper correspondents, and 
other assorted VIPs. As a result, he 
worked under considerable pressure ap- 
proximating to some extent the pressure 
he would be forced to work under dur- 
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Field training of Seventh Army combat units is continuous and thorough. 
Here Battery B, 206th Field Artillery Battalion, is preparing to he 


ing combat. I was extremely proud of 
the fact that, taking the average rating of 
both the attack and defensive phases of 
the problem my battalion had the high- 
est rating in the division on this test. I 
attributed this to the fact that we started 
early to prepare for this test by holding 


practice problems when ranges were 
available, by having classes for officers 
and NCOs on troop leadership pro- 
cedures and coordination of weapons, 
and also to the fact that every member 
of the battalion had the desire to do his 
job well. I believe my battalion was a 
well trained unit, and I believe it was 
sap yi of the other infantry bat- 
talions of the European Theater, which 
were—and still are—part of a thoroughly 
professional, integrated combat team 
ready and willing to fight if and when 
the bell rings. 


HEN I left the outfit to go to a staff 

job in Seventh Army headquarters 
the battalion gave me a farewell review. 
As the troops passed the reviewing 
stand, I was impressed by the rhythmic, 
free-swinging stride of the American 
soldier and by the relaxed power and 
precision of a well trained unit on the 
march. I reflected upon the contrast of 
this picture and the one I zemembered 
of my battalion during the war on an- 
other kind of march. That march was 
on a jungle-covered hill on the other 
side of the world in 1945—without field 
music. The men were marching single 
file in the same way Erie Pyle so ac- 
curately and feelingly described the 
men of the North African campaign in 


re, 


1942 in his book, Brave Men. This was 
the way these men and men like them 
marched over all kinds of hills from 
those of Guadalcanal to the Harz moun- 
tains of Germany from 1942 to 1945. 
Tired, dirty, sweaty men, carrying gre- 
nades, machine gun — cloverleafs 
of ammunition, mortar base plates—men 
with the grim, patient, sardonic, re- 
signed, incredibly fatigued, stubble- 
faced expression of the combat infantry- 
man. 

How much older and more battle-wise 
were those men of 1945 than these 
youngsters, resplendent in blue scarves 
and shining helmet liners, marching so 
confidently past the reviewing stand! 
Suddenly it came to me that our war- 
time combat soldiers were not older. 
They just looked older. And many of 
the men marching in my very battalion 
here in Germany had climbed many a 
hill when the war was on. I was the 
one who was older—and not so much 
older at that. The differences in the 
men were superficial; only the time and 
circumstances were so tremendously dif- 
ferent. 

These men and those of the wartime 
battalions were of the same breed, of 
the same heritage, and could do the 
same job—if, God forbid, they had to. 
As the last company marched off the 
parade ground and I turned to shake 
the hands of members of my staff and 
my unit commanders, my heartfelt feel- 
ing and conviction was the very same. 
It is an honor and a privilege to com- 
mand a battalion of the U. S. Army any- 
where at any time. 
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Communist prisoners mill about under a North Korean flag. 
The posters flaunt Communist propaganda at U. S. guards. 


Riotous work details became orderly when the 187th Air- 
borne RCT took over the guarding of the Communist PWs. 
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A tank’s guns cover infantrymen of the 2d Infa 
prisoner-of-war compound. The task of cleaning o 
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} its 177 years the U.S. Army has put down threé 
quelled Indian uprisings, fought a fratricidal civil w 
To these unpleasant duties has been added the difhic 
Island. When the record is complete and the final sto 
temporary embarrassment, the Army has completed anc 





credit. 


Rebellious prisoners who gave up march out 
of their compound. An injured man is car- 
ried piggyback by one of bis PW comrades. 
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ry Division swarming through a 
the cages was mean and irksome. 


Brig. Gen. T, J]. H. Trapnell, CG A Koje Island trooper dis- 


187th RCT, and Brig. Gen. Hay- some of the crude gaso- 
don L. Boatner, CG of the prison ine-filled "Molotov cocktails” 


camps, confer at Koje Island Hq. made by the unruly prisoners. 


’rspective 


ned disturbances by lawless citizens, 
and subjugated the fanatical Moros. 
t and mortifying experience of Koje 
is written it will show that, despite 
ner fantastically difficult mission with 


Barbed-wire entanglements 
surround a guard tower ov- 
erlooking a PW compound. 


Prisoners practiced bayonet drill with wooden “rifles.” Sharp spears, knives 
| and other weapons were found in the compounds after they were emptied. 
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S our present-day efficiency report 

really an efficiency report? Is it a true 
mirror of a man’s efficiency? Does it 
reflect accurately what he has done in 
such terms that his over-all value to the 
service can be properly evaluated? The 
report we use now is several years old. 
Before that we had a long one, and be- 
fore that still another type. 

Is the one we use today efficient? Pos- 
sibly. Enough time and effort have been 
given to it. 

What did the old-time military lead- 





LigsuTENANT CoLonet Wa ter J. Fet- 
LENZ, Infantry, is Deputy Chief of 
Staff at The Infantry School. 


DUTIES ACTUALLY PERFORMED ON PRESENT JOB (Give his duty MOS 


ers do? Caesar, Hannibal, Napoleon, 
Gustavus Adolphus, Genghis Khan, the 
others who have shaken the foundation 
of the world? They must have used 
some kind of report, for their lieuten- 
ants had the stuff to handle their men. 
How were the accomplishments of their 
lieutenants recorded? 

Napoleon had twelve secretaries, but 
what kind or type of efficiency reports 
did he use? Wouldn't it be a good idea 
for us to search the archives and study 
them? We might find out how to ex- 
ploit better all the qualities of manli- 
ness we find in our own officers and 
NCOs. 

Let’s look for a moment at our present 
Form 67-2, not with a critical attitude 








» seeigqnment, and briefly deecribe major additional 





at all, but just a quick run over it. It 
has four sections and page | is section 1. 
On the back are sections 2, 3, and 4. 
Items 15A and B of section | deserve a 
little thought. According to Army Reg- 
ulations 600-185, here is the place where 
the rating endorsing officers must make 
as many characteristic, descriptive re- 
marks as possible about the rated officer, 
basing these of course, on what they 
have seen of him themselves and what 
has been reported to them about him. 

From studying many efficiency re- 
ports, I’ve learned that a great number 
of people do not fully exploit paragraphs 
15A and B. The descriptive terms found 
in AR 600-85, if used properly and 


judiciously, can give a very accurate 
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picture of the officer being rated. Let's 
take his manner of performing his duty, 
for example. There are some sixty terms 
to pick from, each an accurate descrip- 
tion—such terms as commanding, amia- 
ble, diplomatic, frank, considerate, loqua- 
cious, deliberate, retiring, blunt, shy . . . 
Any one of these words by itself is in- 
conclusive. But when you link a num- 
ber of them together you can make a 
complete and accurate picture of any 
man. In Section 2 of the report we see 
the raters column and the endorser’s 
column, and twelve particular items 
from A to K. These seem to be self- 
explanatory, but there is actually much 
confusion about them. 

The six columns run from lowest to 
highest: “unknown,” “not want him,” 
“take a chance on him,” “happy to have 
him,” “prefer him to most,’ and “par- 
ticularly desire to have him.” The most 
misinterpreted column is “happy to have 
him.” Does “happy to have him” mean 
“happy to have him”? I wonder. One 
recent interpretation I received from an 
officer was, “Well, that means I'll take a 
chance on him.” Aren’t there some more 
descriptive, positive iron-clad terms that 


could be used for this column? 


NDER Section 2 is column K, refer- 

ring “to comment and or clarify 
above rating as deemed necessary,” 
which also says, “include those qualities 
of value to the service.” A recent change 
in Army Regulations says this column 
should be used to express an opinion, 
where necessary, of whether the man 
being rated is economical in the use of 
supplies and equipment. In view of the 
cost-conscious policy now in effect, and 
which as far as the Government is con- 
cerned has been in effect all along, it is 
now necessary for the rater to put a com- 
ment in this column which is generally 
either derogatory or complimentary. 
This item is very important; but it has 
quite possibly been ignored by many 
rating officers. Also, many of the ofh- 
cers rated do not place much value on 
this particular column. 

Section 3B is quite controversial. The 
instructions say: “In the event of im- 
mediate mobilization, what is the high- 
est level of performance you could 
expect from the rated officer? Read all 
descriptions and place a heavy X in the 
box opposite the best description.” The 
seven columns run as follows: (1) 
“would give an inadequate performance 
at the next higher level”; (2) “would 
give fairly adequate performance at the 
next higher level”; (3) “would give a 
competent and dependable performance 
at the next higher grade”; (4) “would 
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give an outstanding performance at the 
next higher grade”; (5) “would give a 
Fairly adequate performance at two 
grade levels higher’; (6) “would give a 
competent and dependable performance 
at two grade levels higher”; (7) “would 
give an outstanding performance at two 
grade levels higher.” This section seems 
to be the one that gives rating and en- 
dorsing officers the most trouble. Which 
do you think is the greater compliment: 
“Officer X would give an outstanding 
performance at the next higher grade?’ 
or, “Officer X would give a fairly ade- 
quate performance at two grade levels 
higher’? I don’t know, and neither do a 
great many other officers. Many feel 


that the first description is the most 
complimentary. But as far as I know in 
whatever scoring efficiency reports are 
subject to, the last compliment is re- 
corded as the — 


> much for the present efficiency re- 
port. But do raters and endorsers 
actually know how to use the efficiency 
report? Do they exploit it to its full 
advantage? Recently I discussed with 
one field-grade ofhcer the report | 
planned to render upon him in the next 
two or three months. I talked to him 
from notes I had on a draft efficiency 
report and outlined exactly what | 
thought of him. When I got through 
he said, “Colonel, that’s the first time in 
my career that anyone has sat down and 
talked to me about my efficiency re- 
port!” He had been in the Army eleven 
years and no one had troubled to point 
out either his good qualities—or his bad 


ones so that he might correct them. 
Within two weeks this man had taken 
action to correct the derogatory remarks 
I had made. 

Do raters and endorsers customarily 
sit down this way with the people they 
are going to rate? And not just before 
the report goes in but several months 
beforehand, so that they can have a full 
and free opportunity to try to correct 
any bad traits of character or any lack 
of attention to duty? Believe me, from 
my own experience the rated officer 
will welcome any constructive criticism 
the rater and the endorsing officer may 
have. 

Hesitancy over calling in the indi- 
vidual and laying it on the line un- 
doubtedly springs from a very fine qual- 
ity—that of not wanting to judge other 
people. However, it is our bounden 
duty to do so. Our oath of allegiance 
to our Constitution involves that we 
must, where necessary, judge for the 
purpose of bettering our subordinates! 

Many apparently prefer to pass silent 
judgment. They write up the report 
and send it in without telling the rated 
officer anything about it. Then some 
years later if the rated officer happens 
to ~ through Washington, he stops 

takes a look at his reports. There is 
just one reaction you have when you 
read derogatory remarks made about 
you several years before—disdain or 
even anger and ill feeling. That should 
not be. It isn’t the intention at all! Let 
us show our subordinates that we have 
confidence in them and help them 
whenever we possibly can. 
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Fit of Shoes and Clothing 

A man should learn what sizes he takes 
in clothing and in shoes. A few rules of 
thumb are these: 

Sleeve length. Raise the arm to the 
horizontal and bend the elbow 45 degrees. 
The cuff should hit at the wrist bone. 

Shirt sleeves should be tested in the 
same manner and be just a bit shorter 
than the coat sleeve so as not to show. 

Trouser length should hit about two 
inches from the ground in the back when 
you're standing with your feet a few 
inches apart. New khaki trousers should 
just clear the ground when you walk; they 
will shrink and you're likely to wind up 
with “high water trousers” unless you 
allow for this. Khaki trousers frequently 
have to be let out after the first season. If 
you put on weight your trousers will ride 
higher—so it’s better to make your mis 
takes on the long side, just so long as they 
don’t scrape the ground when you walk. 

Trouser seat should be roomy enough 
for you to bend over without bursting a 
seam and fit closely enough so that you 
don’t look like a sack of flour tied in the 
middle. 

Shoes must fit in such a way as to hold 
the foot securely but not too firmly and 
to allow sufficient room for each part of 
the foot to function normally without dis- 
comfort. We are quoting from TM 10- 
228. If the shoe fits properly there will 
be no slipping at the heel and no back 


If it fits—wear it; otherwise don't 


ward pressure to prevent the normal grip 
ping of the toes or to cause weakening of 
the arch. 

A soldier's shoe size is entered in his 
Form 189 (or in “her” Form 190), As an 
NCO you should be sure this information 
is recorded and that the supply sergeant 
doesn’t feel so overworked he can’t get the 
right size for your men. Every now and 
then you'll get a man with extra big, or 


Smart personal appearance is achieved by paying attention to a lot of little 


details. The best summing up of all these details we have ever seen appears in a 
chapter of Handbook and Manual for the Noncommissioned Officer (cloth $3.50, 
paper $2.50), recently published by the Combat Forces Press. Here we present 


an excerpt from that chapter. Other excerpts will appear in succeeding issues. 


little, or wide feet who wears a non-tariff 
size and you'll have to go to special pains 
to see that he is supplied. 

The TM prescribes that four points be 
checked in the standard shoe-fitting test: 

Snug fit under the arch is determined 
by grasping both shoes over the instep, 
with the thumbs on the outer side and the 
fingers pressing firmly against the arch 
close to the outer soles on the inner side of 
the shoes. 

Proper position of the ball-joints. Lo- 
cate the ball-joint with the thumb of each 
hand. It should lie on the area approxi- 
mately opposite the widest portion of the 
shoe, just ahead of the curvature of the 
outer sole into the shank under the arch. 

Enough width across the ball of the 
shoe is determined by pressing both 
thumbs against the lower, inner and outer 
portions of the vamp of the shoe, then 
working each thumb slowly toward the 
center until the thumbs nearly meet. The 
shoe should be filled by the foot without 
apparent tightness or excessive fullness. 
Each shoe must be checked separately for 
width. 

Sufficient shoe length is determined by 
pressing down on each shoe with both 
thumbs at the extreme toe end. There 
should be a clearance or space of at least a 
half inch between the end of the big toe 
and the end of the shoe. Each shoe must 
be checked separately. If the shoes have a 
hard toe-box, the proper length is deter- 
mined by the proper position of the ball- 
joint, the fit under the arch and the judg- 
ment of the shoe fitter. 

Socks can give you as much trouble as 
shoes if they don’t fit properly. A tight 
sock will bind the foot and tire it. It will 
cut down on blood circulation and help 
cause trench foot. A sock that is too large 
will wad up and cause blisters. 

Clothing and equipment shops are sup- 
posed to make minor alterations on issued 
clothing to improve the fir. You should 
know what you and your men are entitled 
to in the way of free tailoring and insist 
on getting it. The following things are 


definitely prohibited: alterations that will’ 


change the approved fit of a garment, 
such as getting a too tight body-hugging 
fit on jackets and shirts; alterations that 
are uneconomical as compared with the 
cost of the garment; alterations that would 
bring a garment down in size and fit to 
approximately the same size as a smaller 
standard tariff-size garment. 


Care of Clothing and Equipment 

Don’t get the idea that there’s anything 
sissy about knowing how to use an iron or 
a needle and thread. Under normal living 
conditions it is a woman's job to sew on 
shoulder patches, darn socks, mend tears 
and handle the laundering and ironing. 
Some armies take their women into the 


Nice to have women with us in battle 


field with them for these purposes, and 
other purposes which we won't go into 
here—as interesting as that might be. 

But remember that the world’s best tail- 
ors are men. The veteran soldier gets to 
be pretty handy with a needle and with 
an iron. 

Usually you will be able to use tailors 
and cleaning shops—whether they are the 
QM’s, C&E shops, the Quartermaster 
laundry and dry-cleaning plants, civilian 
shops or friendly natives interested in 
picking up an American dollar or C ration. 
It doesn’t matter who does your launder- 
ing or sewing just so long as it gets done. 
You should learn how to do it yourself, 
remembering again that timely repairs 
and washing will make your clothing and 
equipment last longer, thus saving you 
money. 

The name for the sewing kit is house- 
wife. Various types are on the market 
but most of them are too fancy. Get 
yourself some sort of a little bag or box to 
carry the stuff in and make up your own. 
Get an assorument of needles. You'll find 
that the big thick ones are easier to thread 
but are harder to sew with. Thinner 
needles are worth the extra trouble in 
threading because they are sharper and 
you have less trouble sewing on stiff 
shoulder patches. For putting large but- 
tons on something like a field jacket you 
should use heavier thread and _ larger 
needles. 

Thread comes in thicknesses numbered 
from 100 (the very finest) down to about 
8 (the heaviest). The PX will usually 
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have a fairly good assortment in the colors 
you'll need for uniforms. Sizes 50 to 70 
are recommended in the sewing books for 
medium lightweight materials; most of 
our uniforms would fall in this general 
category—poplin, khaki and wool. Use a 
slightly heavier thread for sewing on but- 
tons—size 30 or 40—and double the 
thread. For very heavy material such as 
canvas you can get a size 8 thread—you'll 
need this only for such things as leggins, 
web belts and covers for weapons and 
trucks. 

Needles are also graded as to size; ex- 
. perts recommend size 7 or 8 for your size 50 
to 70 thread; size 6 for the thread you'd use 





Mending a straight tear 


for buttons; and a size 3 needle for heavy 
material. 

You might not suspect it to look at some 
soldier handiwork on buttons, shoulder 
patches and mending, but thread comes in 
different colors. If it is going to show, be 
sure to get a complete assortment of colors 
—o.d., suntan and the proper color for 
shoulder patches and chevrons. If it seems 
to you everyone should know this, just 
look around and see how generally it is 
ignored. 

Pick up an assortment of the proper size 
and color buttons. Check the QM sales 
stores and the PXs first. As a noncom 
you'd better be prepared to furnish an 
occasional extra button to one of your 
men. 

There’s nothing really hard about sew- 
ing on a button. You could train an ape 
to do a passable job. But there are a few 
tricks. Assuming you have exactly the 
right button and the proper thread and 
needle, and are going to sew the new but- 
ton right where the old one came off (or 
was shattered by specially built laundry 
machinery), here’s how to do it. Experi- 
ence will teach you how much thread 
you'll need—the tendency is to make the 
job unnecessarily hard by using too long a 
piece. Double the thread and knot it. 
Now, a button shouldn’t lie actually flush 
against the cloth; you want to have a sort 
of stem of thread under the button as you 
sew. Here’s how you do it. Place a 
straight pin across the top of the button so 
that your stitches will pass over it. When 
you've gotten the button securely fastened, 
pull out the pin. Then wind the thread 
around the threads between the button 
and the fabric to form this stem. Finish 
the job by bringing the needle through to 
the reverse side of the material, fasten the 
thread there by running the needle under 
and over the stitching several times, and 
cut. 
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In a button with four threading holes in 
it, cross your threads so that they form an 
X pattern or run them parallel, according 
to how the other buttons have been done. 
To give a button additional strength you 
can sew a smaller one or a piece of ma- 
terial folded into a small square on the 
back side. 

To mend a straight tear, stitch back and 
forth as shown in the illustration. In this 
sort of work be sure you use the proper 
sized needle and thread. It’s harder to do 
neat work with a needle or thread of too 
large size. 

An L-shaped tear is much the same 
problem. Smooth the edges toward each 
other and work the same way as for a 
straight tear—start a little distance from 
one end of the tear and continue a little 
past the other. Make a couple of extra 
stitches at the point of the tear for strength. 
On light materials it’s easier to put a piece 
of tissue paper under the tear while you're 
doing the job. The paper will tear away 
when you've finished. 


Darning 

Get something that resembles a darning 
egg to place under the hole and stretch the 
material into approximately the shape it'll 
have when you've finished the darning. 
CA light bulb does OK.) Don’t trim the 
edges of the hole. Using small stitches, 
start about a quarter of an inch from the 
edge of the hole and work across to a few 
stitches beyond it on the other side, laying 
parallel strands of thread across the hole 
as you go. When you've filled the hole 
with threads going one way, turn and pro- 
ceed the same way with threads at right 
angles to the first set. The only difference 
is that the second set of threads are to be 
woven alternately over and under the first 
set of threads (see illustration). 

You want your darn to be as flat as pos- 
sible so as not to rub a sore spot on your 
foot. For this reason, don’t knot either 
end of the thread—the small stitching will 
hold the ends and will also allow for shrink- 
age. 

If you do much of this sort of work, get 
yourself some darning thread and darning 
needles. 


Patching 

Some holes in uniforms will be too big 
to darn conveniently. In this case put in 
a patch. (But don’t try to patch socks.) 
Cut away the ragged edges. and make a 
square hole along the threads of the fab- 
ric. Cut a patch about an inch larger 
than the hole. The patch will normally 
have to match; cut it from some part of 
the garment that is not visible, or get the 
supply sergeant to give you a piece of 
salvage. Baste the patch under the hole 
—that is, sew it on temporarily using large 
stitches that can be removed later. Then 
sew on the patch with the same small 
stitches used in darning, going back and 
forth across each edge of the patch and 
running about five stitches on each side 
past the.edge of the hole. Reinforce the 


corners by cross stitching. Then remove 
the basting and trim any loose threads. 

On dress uniforms you will probably 
want to have this sort of work done pro- 
fessionally—unless you get to be a real 
shark at it yourself. 


Shoulder Insignia and Chevrons 

At the rate we're going at this business 
of making a sharp noncom out of you, it 
won't be long before you'll be sewing on a 
new set of chevrons. Or maybe you have 
become so loaded with soldierly informa- 
tion that the first sergeant can’t stand to 
have you around any longer, and you 
might be on the point of having to sew 
shoulder insignia of some new outfit on 
all your uniforms. 

So here’s the poop on that particular 
operation. Again, get the right needle and 
thread. To be sure you're not wasting 
your time by getting the insignia or chev 
rons on in the wrong place -or crooked, 
baste them on with white thread. The ob- 
ject is to make the stitching as nearly in- 
visible as possible. You can do this by 
using the right color of thread and by 
making short over-and-over stitches along 
the very edge of the insignia or chevron. 

Be careful that you don’t get a puckered 


Darning. The first course of stitches 

bas been completed. The second course 

goes at right-angles to the first. There's 
no knot in the end of the thread. 


effect. You will also have to be careful 
not to hook the material on the inside-arm 
portion of the sleeve with your needle. 
You can help avoid this calamity by put- 
ting a field manual inside the sleeve while 
you are sewing. 


Pressin 

A good outfit will have irons and iron- 
ing boards available. You can have your 
men chip in to buy the stuff. It will save 
money in the long run and it will certainly 
make them look better. 

To press woolens, use a damp cloth be- 
tween the uniform and iron. Applying 
the iron directly to the wool cloth will put 
a shine on the uniform. But khaki can be 
ironed by applying the iron directly. The 
main trick to ironing is to have the iron at 
the proper temperature for the particular 
fabric you’re working with. Modern irons 
come with automatic heat controls. 

Many squads buy steam irons because 
they do a better job. This kind is heavier 
than the ordinary electric iron, It is filled 
with distilled water (ordinary tap water 
contains minerals which will eventually 
clog up the little steam outlets). 
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Give a doughboy a job and he'll do it—even if it’s commanding 


“e 


ncompatible’’ ammunition on a Japanese mountainside 


EXPLOSIVE ASSIGNMENT 


Major Robert A. Scruton 





ATE in 1950, along with several other 

line officers in the Korean pipeline, 
I was given a few hours of concentrated 
instruction in ammunition by Ordnance, 
and placed in command of one of their 
ammunition depots in Japan. I believe 
Ordnance was short of officers to operate 
their expanding enterprises, otherwise, 
I’m sure, they would have kept the busi- 
ness in the family. Only incidental is 
the fact that my letter requesting re- 
turn to the Infantry was disapproved 
with vigor. 

This alien, out-of-branch assignment 
has been thoroughly amusing, thorough- 
ly frustrating, and the most educational 
kind of experience. I see now that this 
chance to see how another branch oper- 
ates was beneficial to me. However, 
should you be looking forward to a 
technical discussion, | must refer you to 
the Ordnance Safety Manual. Even 
now, after fourteen months of operat- 
ing a forty-thousand-ton depot, | am 
vastly ignorant of the niceties of the 
profession. True, my chief storage plan- 
ner (also a doughboy) and I have some- 
how managed to avoid the more violent 
lightnings of the Ordnance Corps, but 
this is probably because the depot is 
highly inaccessible and higher echelons 
find it difficult to supervise us very close 
ly. 

We took over the depot on Christmas 
Day, 1950. My “staff” included two in- 
fantry captains and eight sergeants of 
assorted branches, all as knowledgeable 
as myself. There was no old commander 
to relieve, no turning over of papers— 
I'm certain that never before had Amer- 





Mayor Roserr A. Scruton, Infantry, 
was ordered to FECOM from The In- 
fantry School late in 1950. But instead 
of commanding a battalion of infantry 
in Korea, he Ciel himself an ardent 
and constant reader of the Ordnance 
Safety Manual. The hows, whys and 
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icans ventured so far up the wintry 
mountains of Japan. The place had been 
~—and | purposely emphasize the verb—a 
Japanese naval arsenal, but it had fallen 
into so monumental a state of decay that 
not even a jeep could get over its roads. I 
had been assured, however, that proper- 
ly repaired and properly planned, the 
place would hold about forty thousand 
tons of ammunition, and I must, I ab- 
solutely must, be ready to start receiving 
it “on or about 5 January.” I looked at 
the single-tracked railroad that had lost 
its battle with the rust and wondered if 
the Ordnance Corps intended to air- 
drop the ammo on us. 

This impertinent thought was inter- 
rupted by a tearing, rending sound. 
The newly appointed executive officer 
had crashed through the apparently firm 
planking of our headquarters floor, a 
circumstance not in keeping with the 
dignity of his position. I remember that 
he climbed stiffly out of the wreckage, 
shot a look at the snow and the forests 
and the leaden sky, and issued an im- 
politic statement. 

“Correct me if I’m wrong, gentlemen, 
but I believe the goddamned Ordnance 
had shanghaied us to Siberia!” 

“Merry Christmas, Captain,” said one 
of the assorted sergeants. 


T was funny, I suppose, but not so 

amusing that I could long forget that 
forty thousand tons of ammo I was to 
store according to the meticulous regu- 
lations of the Safety Manual, a copy of 
which would “be made available, when 
available.” Disconnected bits of knowl- 
edge ran through my head and, I'm 
sure, through the heads of the staff: 
“Explosive Limits,” “Class 7 and Class 
10 Storage,” “Cubic and Spacial Fac- 
tors” (Space, the instructor had said, 
is very important; if you figure your 
cube right, you'll get your space right), 
“Quantity Distance,” “Compatibility” 
(Some kinds of ammo don’t like each 


other, like HE and WP, and can’t be 


stored together; incompatibility is a 
horrible offense), “Code and Lot In- 
tegrity,” and “Dunnage.” I recall that I 
achieved a sort of classroom fame by in- 
quiring of the instructor what he meant 
by “dunnage.” He had been talking 
about it at some length*but I wasn’t 
quite sure what it was. 

“Dunnage!” he croaked. “Dunnage is 
lumber—I told you that. You use it to 
stack ammunition with. You never want 
to have any scrap dunnage lying around. 
It increases the fire hazard.” 

Well, at any rate 1 knew what dun- 
nage was, and I issued an order about 
it. “There will be no scrap dunnage ly- 
ing around this depot,” I said, “because 
it increases the fire hazard.” The staff 
solemnly entered the order in their note- 
books. You wouldn’t think it a difficult 
order to enforce, but scrap dunnage is 
a ubiquitous thing. Higher inspectors 
invariably have been able to find some 
of it lying around, although I must say 
they once missed a whole magazine full 
of incompatible ammunition. 

It was this incompatibility angle that 
bothered me most of all that Christmas 
Day. I had a monstrous sheaf of docu- 
ments listing all the different kinds of 
ammunition we were to receive, rang- 
ing from eight-inch shell (to be stored 
as Class 7) to forty millimeter (to be 
stored as Class 4), and including several 
brands of chemical ammunition which 
are definitely on the outs with HE. As 
we toured the dilapidated magazines, 
trying to figure out a logical storage 
plan, I could visualize the true mean- 
ing of chaos. A maximum of advice was 


"Incompatibility actually means this: sup- 
pose you have HE and WP stored at the same 
site. You then have two different hazards in 
one place—the high explosive hazard and the 


fire hazard of white phosphorus. You can 
also have incompatibility within HE groups of 
ammunition. For example, separate loading 
shell, such as 155mm, can mass detonate, 
whereas certain kinds of 90mm or 105 how- 
itzer, will detonate singly. Therefore, you 
would have incompatibility if you stored 155 
shell with 90mm or 105mm. 
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needed, whereas it appeared that a 
minimum was intended. 

The next day, though, I felt more 
kindly towards our Ordnance bosses. A 
captain of Engineers appeared with half 
a million dollars worth of machinery 
and began repairing the depot. A polite, 
gold-toothed little Japanese railroad ex- 
pert appeared, bowed, accepted a cig- 
arette, and begged permission to repair 
the railroad. A frock-coated representa- 
tive of a great labor firm explained 
toothily that his company had been 





“Some kinds of ammo don't like 
each other” 


honored with our labor contract, that 
he was at my service, and would I drink 
sake with him? Twenty-five GMCs, 
complete, believe it or not, with tool kits, 
arrived for the depot motor pool. And 
a mess sergeant with the look of an ex- 
cellent thief reported with pots and pans 
and a ton of food. Somebody at a higher 


level was coordinating. 


hice in the day further evidence 
that we were not a forgotten step- 
child appeared in the form of a civilian 
known as a Department of the Army 
Ammunition Inspector who arrived with 
a cowhide suitcase, expressed dissatis- 
faction with his quarters, but informed 
me that he had come to give advice. 

“Did you say advice?” | asked him. 

“Yes. I'm not supposed to interfere 
with your operation unless you do some- 
thing wrong. Then I advise ycu against 
it. I wonder if you could give me a 
heater for my room?” 

I didn’t have a heater to give him, but 
we had a few drinks to warm him up. 
I drained him of advice. 

“The first thing you want to do,” he 
told me, “is tack up a lot of ‘no smok- 
ing’ signs. Then you want to prepare 
your fire symbols.” 

“Fire symbols?” 

“Yes. You know. Ammunition with 
missile hazard has a number four sym- 
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bol on the magazine—that’s because the 
fire department will know what it's u 
against if it catches on fire. Stuff wit 
not much missile hazard, like powder, 
has a number three symbol, and so on. 
It’s all in the book. You'll have to train 
your fire department. I wonder if you 
could give me some more blankets? 
Thanks. Now, what about your plano- 
graphs?” 

“My what?” 

“Your planographs. You know. You 
have to make a storage diagram for each 
of your magazines. You figure the cube 
of the ammunition against the total 
cube of the magazine, making allow- 
ance for aisle and air space. The dia- 
gram is supposed to show where each 
lot of each code is. Watch out you don’t 
go over your explosive limit. What about 
your waivers?” 

“Well,” I said, “what about them?” 

He looked at me keenly. “Oh,” he 
said, “you're not Ordnance, are you?” 
He sighed. “Well, I'll tell you, these 
waivers are a good thing. Sometimes you 
can exceed your explosive limits if space 
is at a premium. Right now it is. So if 
you go over your explosive limits, you 
write it up and send it to GHQ. If you 
have a good reason for the violation, 
they'll approve it and you're in the 
clear.” 

“Sort of passing the buck,” I said. 

“Sort of. By the way, what's your 
policy on overtime?” 

“Overtime? Hell, we just work and 
keep at it till the job’s done.” 

“In your case maybe, in my case, no. 
You see, I work only forty hours a week, 
but I'll be glad to log some overtime if 
you approve. The Colonel said it was 
up to you.” 

Perhaps I should have mentioned the 
colonel before: this. About fifty miles 
away, down where civilization began, 
was a very wise and very tolerant lieu- 
tenant colonel of Ordnance whose un- 
enviable job was over-all supervision of 
three depots much like mine, except 
that they were manned by Armor of- 
ficers. I can only imagine what this 
colonel thought when all of us first re- 
ported to him, but he was to give us a 
lesson in leadership that I will not for- 
get. He guided himself on the assump- 
tion that line soldiers will do a job if 
you give them the chance, and he did 
not harry us or supervise us to death. 
He would come out and look around, 
and what went on must have appalled 
him in the early days. On the infre- 
quent occasions when we had done 
something right, he would tell us about 
it in such a way that you felt good clear 


through. But he must have spent some 
sleepless nights, for it is an easy matter 
to blow up forty thousand tons of am- 
munition with ignorance alone. 


B* 5 January the depot was in fair 
shape. The roads had become negoti- 
able; we had hired and trained some 
former goatherds to drive the GMCs; 
our forty magazines no longer leaked; 
the labor force had moved in with tea- 
kettles and bags of rice; appropriate fire 
symbols atop the magazines warned of 
their particular hazards; a forest of “no 
smoking” signs cautioned smokers that 
their vice was a punishable crime; our 
thieving mess sergeant was producing 
an abundance of steak and pie; the Am- 
munition Inspector had a heater for his 
room; and I had forty planographs ready 
on my desk. 

Everything seemed firmed up. I called 
a final meeting of the staff, but they 
were so tired of meetings that they had 
no questions. 

“Well then,” I said, “we'll just sit 
back and wait for the goddamn ammo.” 

While we are waiting for the ammu- 
nition, 1 expect I'd better tell you how 
our setup was supposed to work. The 
officers did the planning and watched 
over the safety factors, explosive limits, 
and the multiplicity of data ordained by 
the Safety Manual, which is a far cry 
from FM 7-10, Rifle Company, Infantry 
Regiment. The Ammunition Inspector 
walked around and gave advice, though 
he did no actual work at this stage. The 
laborers, under their foremen and the 
over-all management of the frock-coated 





"I work only forty hours a week but 
overtime might interest me.” 


representative of their firm, hauled the 
ammunition from the railhead to the 
magazines and stacked it according to 
the planographs. When the ammuni- 
tion was stacked, inventory people 
counted each round, because I had to 
account to the Colonel, who had to ac- 
count to some very high wheels indeed. 
And the eight sergeants acted as push- 
ers and struck the laborers on their 
heads with theoretical clubs if a ten- 
dency to goldbrick was observed. On 
paper it seemed a fairly simple setup, 
but I know now that I did not give 
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enough thought to the mechanics of the 
thing. It was the mechanics of the oper- 
ation that damned near drove us nuts. 

The first increment of our forty thou- 
sand tons puffed into the depot about 
1800, 5 January, and I went down to 
the railhead to observe the disposition 
of my forces. The railhead officer had 
marshalled his goatherd-operated trucks, 
the assorted sergeants were diligently 
cussing the grinning little laborers, and 
ammunition of all kinds, sizes and 
shapes was pouring from the railcars to 
the GMCs and being shuttled off to its 
predetermined niche in the magazines. 
That is, 1 hoped it was going to its pre 
determined niche. 

“How's everything?” I asked the rail 
head officer, who, in defiance of his rear 
echelon job, proudly wore his Combat 
Infantryman Badge at all times. 

“Just fine,” he replied. 

“That R2BLA,” I said, pointing to a 
truckload of 155mm shell. “Don't for 
get to store that as Class 7.” 

“Right,” he said. 

In case you'd like to know what I'm 
talking about, what I meant was this; 
Stored as Class 7, the R2BLA (a code 
for 155 shell) would have not more 
than 15,000 pounds of explosive per 
stack, and each stack would be sepa 
rated from others in the magazine by 47 
inches. The theory is that if one of the 
stacks blew up, the whole magazine 
would not necessarily go, in view of the 
limited explosive content per stack 
and the distance between stacks. Stored 
as Class 10, however, which calls for 
much less space between stacks, the 
entire magazine would go. Class 10, as 
you can see, increases your storage space 
but also increases your hazard. Ord- 
nance is very safety-minded and leans 
toward the lesser hazard, but some- 
times overriding considerations of space 
would force them to violate their own 
concepts and then they would be very 
unhappy and strive to get themselves 
off the hook with waivers. 

“| that R4FSB,” the railhead of 
ficer was saying, “is mixed up with the 
R4HIM. Not our fault; came in that 
way. I'm segregating at the railhead. 
QO. K.?” 

“Fine thing,” I said. “How's your 
PIEAA?” 

“You mean the 155 without the sup- 
plemental charge?” 

“Right,” I said. 

“Seems O. K. Few grommets miss 
ing, though.” 

“We'll have to fabricate some local- 
ly,” I said, remembering a directive I 
had received on the subject. 
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“Right,” he said. 

“Watch your scrap dunnage,” I 
warned him. 

“Got it under controi,” he said. 

We talked glibly in veteran ord- 
nancese for a few minutes, and then I 
told him I was going to bed. “Call me 
if anything goes wrong.” 

“Right,” he said. 

| was awakened several hours later 
by one of the sergeants. “Been a foul- 
up, Major; captain says you better get 
up. 


T was a foul-up all right—the worst 

sort of mess. It had started when three 
of the goatherds overturned their trucks 
into the rice paddies. While the rail- 





on the mountain! 
Look!” 


head officer was getting this straight- 
ened out, his guiding hand had, of 
course, been absent from the railhead. 
Whereupon the Japanese foremen had 
decided that our planographs were il- 
logical. For two hours they had been 
storing the 155 shells as Class 10, had 
saved, of course, considerable space, and 
had proudly brought their achievement 
to the attention of the railhead officer 
just as he was winching out the last of 
the trucks. 

But this was not all. The Japanese 
foreman had also decided to store the 
4.2 HE Mortar (R4NAB) with the 4.2 
WP Mortar C(R4NBA)—a horrible case 
of incompatibility. After all, they ex- 
plained, the codes were almost the same, 
and why waste time segregating them 
into different magazines? 

It is futile to cuss Japanese. The 
more you rave, the blanker they look 
and the lower they bow. Besides, you 
lose face when you lose control. An at- 
titude of imperturbable dignity, I've 
found, is the best way to deal with 
them. 

“Never again,” I told the foremen, as 
they clustered around us, “never again 
do I want you to change our plans. Do 
you understand?” 

“Hai, hai!” they said in chorus. 

“If you change our plans,” I went on, 
“everything will get very confused and 


the Taisho (general) will be very an- 
gry.” 

“Hai, hai!” they chorused under- 
standingly, for most of them had been 
in their army. 

“But,” I continued, “we are not gods. 
We may make mistakes. If you think 
you have a better plan than ours, please 
come and see us about it. But come and 
see us first. Do you. . . ?” 

“J---- C on the mountain!” 
said the railhead officer fervently. 
“Look!’ 

I looked. Up the railhead a couple 
of hundred yards, alongside a stack of 
eight-inch shells crammed to the fuse 
wells with TNT, was a crackling bon- 
fire of scrap dunnage. Gathered round 
it was a gang of laborers boiling tea, 
some of them squatting on top of the 
shells. Eternity was staring us all in 
the face. 

I must admit that my attitude of im- 
perturbable dignity deserted me when 
the laborers explained the reason for 
the fire. 

“We were cold,” said a spokesman, 
bowing. “It is very cold in Japan at this 
time of the year. We must heat tea to 
warm our bodies. Besides, you gave per- 
mission to burn the scrap.” 

“In your goddam tea shack I said it 
was okay to burn it!” I shouted at him. 
“Not on top of the bloody ammo, you 
damned goon! You want to blow the 
place up?” 

“TNT,” replied the spokesman with 
irritating dignity and some truth, “must 
get very hot to explode. Our fire was 
ten shaku (feet) from the bombs and 
was therefore safe in our way of 
thought. However, all is clear to us 
now, and we are sorry to make you an- 
gry. In the future we will make our tea 
and burn the dunnage in the tea house 
you have so kindly given us to eat 
rice in.” 

“Damn right you will,” I said, only 
slightly calmer. 

“Worst mess I ever saw,” observed 
the Ammunition Inspector, who had 
been inspecting activities. “Worst in all 
my experience.’ 

“Well goddam it,” I snapped at him, 
“you're on overtime till you get it 
straightened out.” 

It was a profane night—the first of 
many. 

The Colonel had lunch with us the 
next day. He took the news calmly, and 
it seemed to me that I was not entirely 
in the doghouse. Was that a twinkle I 
saw far back in his eye? 

All he said was, “Well, get it cleaned 


up. Watch your operation closer than 
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you've ever watched anything before.” 

He got up, went out to his car, and 
drove away. It was a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to find fault, but he resisted it. 
Yet somehow I knew that I had better 
not let the same mess happen again. 
Other mistakes, yes, but not the same 
ones. 


ND there have been other mistakes, 

of course, but not the same ones. 
With Ordnance, two strikes is usually 
out—you can’t afford to have it any other 

way with ammunition. The multitude 
of regulations Ordnance has devised for 
the safe receipt, storage, and shipment 
of explosives often seem petty and over- 
cautious—product of ambitions pen of 
idle staff officers. But the more you 
deal with ammunition, the more you 
recognize the reason for it all: nothing 
more, nothing less, than total safety in 
a sensitive business; nothing more, noth- 
ing less, than getting the ammunition to 
the combat troops in the best possible 
condition. The fact the Ordnance was 
able to supply gigantic tonnages to Ko- 
rea at short notice and on time, with 
makeshift personnel and yet safely, is 
a tribute to their system. 

I remember well a recent inspection 
of my depot by a high-ranking expert. 
I was confident and a bit cocky, because 
not only was I compatible all over—no 
mean feat—but there wasn’t a speck of 
scrap dunnage in the place. I expected 
high words of praise and I got—deflated. 

“Your depot is in fair shape,” he pro- 
nounced, “but I'm not going to give you 
a passing mark. You don’t have calcium 
chloride in your fire barrels.” 

Calcium chloride, he went on to ex- 
plain, would keep the water in the bar- 
rels from freezing. “If you had a fire in 
one of your magazines,” he said, “the 
only chance you would have would be 
to put the fire out quickly. You wouldn't 
have time to break the ice in the bar- 
rels with an axe you probably couldn't 
find.” ; 


ELL, I still think ammunition is 

something you fire from a gun. But 
if at any future time I find myself firing 
it instead of supplying it, I’m going to 
pause just a second and think of that 
poor wretch of a depot commander way 
back behind the lines and up to his ears 
in scrap dunnage. And I'm going to 
wonder if he was compatible. And I’m 
going to wonder if he had calcium chlo- 
ride in his fire barrels. 

He probably will have. Otherwise it 
is just possible I won't get the ammuni- 
tion I want, on time. Ordnance doesn’t 
intend to let that happen again. 
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REPORTS AFTER ACTION 


The supporting arms and services in Korea 


THREE RIVER CROSSINGS 


Narrator: 


Historian: 


? After a series of long 
tick bad | moves and fights around 
the Pusan perimeter the 3d 
Engineer Combat Battal 
ion, 24th Infantry Division, was in a 
rest area at Kyongsan on 17 September 
1950. I commanded Charlie Company. 
At 2300, the battalion staff and com- 
pany commanders were summoned by 
the battalion commander, Lieutenant 
Colonel Peter C. Hyzer. He told us 
that we were to make a series of assault 
crossings of the Naktong River, carry 
ing the entire 24th Infantry Division. 
The operation was to jump off at 0245, 
19 September 1950, south of Waegwan 
and northwest of Taegu. 

Able and Charlie Companies were to 
get the tough job of carrying the two 
assault regiments of the 24th Division. 
Able would carry the 19th Infantry 
while Chariie would be responsible for 
the crossing of the 21st. The regiments 
would cross the Naktong simultane: 
ously, some six miles apart. 

At the time of this meeting, not even 
the battalion commander had had 
opportunity to make a Saran oD 
or view aerial photos of the crossing 
area, even though the operation was to 
begin in some twenty-seven hours. The 
battalion had no assault boats although 
we were promised that they would be de- 
livered to the crossing sites by corps engi- 
neers. But we would receive one boat 
per company on the following day to 
familiarize the men with the equipment. 

A few days before this order was is- 
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sued we had received 100 Koreans per 
company as replacements. A training 
program had been started for them but 
not much progress had been made be- 
cause of our constant preoccupation with 
combat. All communication had to be 
channeled through their interpreters or 
through one of our noncoms who spoke 
fluent Korean. The infantry regiments 
also had Korean fillers. 

None of the engineers had received 
any assault training in Korea, and many 
of the men who had received such train- 
ing in Japan were now casualties. Prob- 
ably not more than ten per cent of the 
U. S. soldiers in our companies had 
launched an assault boat since basic 
training. Likewise the infantry was 
without assault river-crossing experience. 
Nor was there time for much coordina- 
tion between the engineers and the in- 
fantry. Our Korean replacements had 
never even seen an assault boat. 


Le next day, while the men were 
familiarizing themselves with the one 
boat each company received, the company 
commanders and key officers of the bat- 
talion staff joined the infantry in mak- 
ing a reconnaissance of the Naktong. 
Our reconnaissance party was much too 
large; six jeeps and twenty people. Near 
the river bank we came under enemy 
observation and received some mortar 
fire. No one was injured. 
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The engineer battalion was bivou- 
acked twenty-five miles from the pro- 
posed crossing sites. The route to the 
crossing sites crossed the Kumho River, 
but all of the bridges had been blown. 
An underwater (sandbag) bridge that 
had been operated by the North Ko- 
reans was Sites used by our troops. 
Unfortunately, it would not handle light 
vehicles because of the depth of the 
water and all jeeps had to be carried on 
a small ferry. 

As we returned from our reconnais- 
sance we found traffic east of the ferry 
backed up for a couple of miles, bumper 
to bumper. The road was only one and 
a half lanes wide and the heavier ve- 
hicles were unable to move to the un- 
derwater bridge until the jeeps of the 
column moved on to the ferry. These 
were 24th Division vehicles moving up 
for the crossing, mixed with vehicles of 
corps engineers (repairing the under- 
water bridge), and a scattering of trucks 
from other units. 

On return from the reconnaissance at 
1700, I found Charlie Company loaded 
and ready to go. Attached to us for this 
crossing was a platoon of Baker and one 
of Dog. Since we had only our organic 
personnel and equipment, and carried no 
assault boats to reveal our intentions, we 
were allowed to move during daylight. 
We moved independently of battalion. 

There was no traffic control but we 
moved normally until we approached 
the ferry. Then we had to move slowly 
and we lost a full hour. Still we reached 
our initial assembly area near Naksan- 
dong by 1930. 

I left Charlie Company in defilade 
and moved forward to the crossing site 
with the two platoon leaders who were 
each to be responsible for the moving 
of an assault infantry company. We 
planned to cross the two companies 
abreast, about a hundred yards apart. | 
showed the lieutenants their sites, found 
an abandoned foxhole near the river 
which I claimed as my forward CP, 
then returned alone to the company. 














I had to infiltrate the company out of 
the initial assembly area for it was not 
quite dark and on one flat stretch of the 
road enemy mortar fire was being con- 
centrated. We closed unharmed in our 
forward assembly area at 2100. It was 
an apple orchard just 300 yards to the 
rear of the crossing sites. A prominent 
house nearby came to be a favorite tar- 
get for sully fire next day. 

The Naktong River at this point was 
some four hundred feet wide, and had 
a moderate current. The river bank at 
one site was a sheer drop of some seven 
feet. This was cut down by the 2d Pla- 
toon after dark. At the second crossing 

int the bank was cut by a path which 
ed to the beach. From the bank to the 
water's edge was a flat sandy beach 
some 100 yards wide, punctuated only 
by some abandoned tactical wire. The 
beach was not strong enough to hold 
vehicles. 

I assigned the Ist Platoon to the first 
crossing site, the 2d Platoon to the sec- 
ond site. The 3d Platoon was to unload 
the boats when they arrived and to or- 
ganize the infantry into boat crews. To 
the attached Baker Company platoon | 
gave the job of laying a pierced plank 
roadway (of airstrip type) over the near 
beach as soon as the first wave was 
landed. This would facilitate jeep- 
ambulance and ammunition traffic. The 
attached Dog Company platoon was to 


sit by in reserve and await orders. 


E infantry started arriving in the 
final assembly area at 2300 and closed 
in the area by 0100. We had once the 
time to break them down into boat 
crews and give them elementary in- 
structions, for the assault boats still had 
not arrived. 

The infantry regimental commander 
was much upset over the delay but 
there was nothing we could do. I saw 
him talking to Lt. Colonel Hyzer sev- 
eral times and I know that messengers 
were sent out to try to locate the missing 
boats. At one time the regimental com- 
mander mentioned calling off the attack 
for it did not appear that the crossing 
could be made during the dark. 

Finally, at 0400, the twenty-eight as- 
sault boats arrived. They were loaded 
both on pole-type trailers and in the 
beds of 24%-ton trucks. It is hard to un- 
load an assault boat from the bed of a 
truck and this slowed down the opera- 
tion. Worse, however, was the disap- 
pearance of the drivers as soon as the 
trucks halted. We had to rout out our 
own drivers to spot the trucks and trail- 
ers. 

After all of the boats and their engi- 
neer crews were lined up along the road 
near the river bank, the infantry came 
forward. Daybreak came as the first 
wave was on the water. There was no 
enemy fire at first, but as our boats 
reached the center of the stream an ex- 
tremely heavy volume of small arms fire 
hit them. Mortar and SP fire began to 
strike the near bank and the assembly 
area. 

Apparently our simple instructions 
had not been understood by the Korean 
infantrymen for they refused to disem- 
bark on the far shore, and a few returned 
to the near shore. Sergeant Weird 
broke the stock of his carbine over the 
hand of one man to get him to release 
his hold on the guide rail. 

As soon as the infantry landed on the 
far shore, the boats immediately began 


The third crossing. Engineers from Company C, 3d Engineer Combat Battalion, ferry across doughboys of the 5th RCT. 
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the return trip. Eight of the mpi 
eight assault boats did not make it back. 
In some cases the current carried them 
too far downstream and the inexperi- 
enced paddlers could not control them. 
In others, the boats were so riddled by 
fire that they sank and their engineer 
crew returned in other boats. Of the 
Korean engineers who went with the 
first wave, none was known to return. 
Maybe they misunderstood their mis- 
sion and stayed with the infantry. May- 
be they drowned, for we had no life 
jackets. Later when we tried to round 
up all of our Koreans for replacement 
boat crews we could locate only twenty- 
two of our original hundred. Many had 
just conveniently disappeared for a 
short time, however. 


S the returning boats reached the near 

shore, the enemy turned his fire on 
the second wave that was moving to the 
beach. These infantrymen took cover 
on the beach by laying on their stom- 
achs near the water's edge until Ser- 
geant Weird called for them to get 
loaded and help their buddies on the 
other side. Hearing this, one sergeant 
jumped up and yelled, “If the engineers 
can stand up and take it, so can we!” To 
a man the infantry loaded up. 

As soon as we counted our boat losses 
we sent an urgent request to battalion 
for replacements. In an hour we re- 
ceived sixteen. We also got a boat-repair 
detachment which was attached to bat- 
talion for this operation—but these men 
claimed they had no equipment with 
which to make repairs. Only the ser- 
geant had enough courage to leavé the 
cover of the orchard and go onto the 
beach to survey our damaged equip- 
ment. 

The fire on the near beach made it 
impossible for the platoon of Baker to 
lay its roadway. Some self-propelled 
guns kept firing on our assembly area 
and beach until 0930. 

The infantry on the far shore reor- 
ganized quickly but had strong resist- 
ance from the enemy. Our artillery 
helped and so did the Air Force. When 
the planes began to use napalm some 
of the North Koreans panicked and ran. 

The fighting on the far shore lasted 
about thirty minutes, The infantry car: 
ried air-identification panels on their 
backs and we could see little envelop- 
ments and assaults taking place. Our 
men were aggressive and they moved 
right up to the enemy without hesita- 
tion. Soon we watched the panels mov- 
ing up the draws, over the crest, and 
out of sight. 

We kept crossing the infantry until 
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well into the afternoon. By that time 
we had crossed two battalions of the 
21st Infantry and were working on the 
third. The crossings had cost my com- 
pany forty-two men, only eight of whom 
were U.S. troops. It cost the 21st Infan- 
try six killed and fifty wounded. What 
happened to these men I don’t know for 
we had no time to locate the missing 
after the operation was over. 

At noon, while we were still paddling 
the 21st Infantry across the Naktong, I 
was alerted for another crossing. Char- 
lie Company was selected to cross the 
Naktong again that very evening—this 
time carrying the 5th Infantry above 
Waegwan. We were selected as we 
were the only company in the battalion 
assembled at one nearby site. Dog Com- 
pany was to take over our present opera- 
tion and support the 21st Infantry on 
the far shore. 

I took my executive officer and one 
sergeant with me on a reconnaissance 
of the new site. We joined Lt. Colonel 
Hyzer and some of his staff officers, and 
proceeded to Waegwan where we met 
the infantry regimental commander, 
Colonel Throckmorton. Colonel Throck- 
morton told us that his regiment was 
clearing the bank of the Naktong as far 
north as Hill 303, where he was to 
make a juncture with friendly troops. 
Hill 303 was the commanding height 
but it was not yet taken. In any case it 
would be necessary to cross at least one 
battalion that night, even if the east 
bank was not cleared of the enemy. 

The attack was parallel to the river 
bank and Hill 303 was some ten miles 
north of Waegwan. I was given leeway 
to select the crossing site anywhere in 
this ten-mile zone. I moved my small 
party to the rear of the lead company of 
the 5th Infantry. We had to hit the 
ditch several times when the enemy put 
up small bits of resistance. 

At 1430 the infantry still had not 
reached Hill 303 so I decided that to get 
a daylight reconnaissance I would have 
to select a crossing site somewhere be- 
tween my present location and Wae- 
gwan. Two miles north of town I found 
a site where the banks, turn around, 
assembly areas, approaches, and the far 
shore looked pretty good. By radio I or- 
dered the company to meet me on the 
road, and I started back to Waegwan. 

In Waegwan I learned that the 21st 
Infantry, which we had crossed that 
morning, was moving along the far 
shore of the Naktong. This meant that 
we could make an administrative cross- 
ing. I inspected a blown-out bridge in 
Waegwan and decided that this would 
be a good site. Charlie Company 


reached town almost as soon as I did, 
and the boats were delivered to us by 
corps engineers within another thirty 
minutes. By 1700 or 1730 we began to 
land the inlentey on the far shore. We 
improvised a ferry and began moving 
men, jeeps, and equipment on it. We 
had one battalion across within forty- 
five minutes. 

Our company kitchen was set up in 
an orchard in Waegwan and we fed the 
men in shifts. But before I got a chance 
to eat, I was ordered to cross the other 
two battalions of the 5th Infantry some 
eight miles north of Waegwan, near 
Hill 303 which we now held. I moved 
out to make a reconnaissance before it 
was completely dark. 

A site was selected, but as the infan- 
try seemed in no hurry to cross we held 
off till the following morning, the 20th. 
We continued to operate the ferry at 
Waegwan all night of the 19-20th and 
left one platoon in Waegwan for that 
purpose. The other two platoons moved 
up to the new site. 

In the crossing of the following morn- 
ing our site was defiladed, we had in- 
fantry on both flanks to give covering 
fire, mortars were emplaced, tanks and 
SP guns were registered, and the air 
support was excellent. The Air Force 
bombed and strafed a village near the 
crossing site and maintained armed re- 
connaissance overhead. The crossing 
was unopposed. 

We crossed two battalions before noon 
and I loaded my men to move on. | 
reported to battalion in Waegwan—hop- 
ing we could get some rest. Instead we 
were ordered to support the 19th Infan- 
try in an attack on Sangju. We gave 
general engineer support in this opera- 
tion. The encounter was brief for the 
enemy was surprised by the flanking 
attacks which our river crossings made 
possible. 

Within three days Charlie Company 
had received orders, planned and exe- 
cuted three river crossings, supporting 
two different regiments. In the same 
period it had given general engineer 
support to a third regiment in attack. 

The normal time to plan a river cross- 
ing is usually a week. In the crossing 
of tlie Ruhr River in Germany, my en- 
gineer battalion had three months of 
preparation. There we had actually 
formed the exact crews and carried the 
same groups of infantry in “dry run” 
crossings of a similar river under similar 
conditions. How different it was in 
Korea! 


‘2d Platoon, Co. B, 121st Engineer (C) Bn, 
29th Infantry Division. , 
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Lieutenant Mac Cook 


O this was it! The day dawned clear and blue 
And each prospective trooper knew the fear 

That only troopers know at times like this 
When weeks of toil and sweat (and secret tears?) 
And blistering Georgia days and Georgia dust 
Were half-forgotten in the thrill of this—First Jump! 
The one big question each man asked himself 
Would have an answer now; and all the hours 
Of patient drill and endless, hated push-ups 
Now would find their pay-off in the sky— 
But back to earth, and breakfast first of all. 
They ate, and joked, and wished each other luck. 
They polished boots, the troopers’ prize and joy, 
And loudly doubted whether this or that 
Companion would quite make the grade, and offered 
Mock suggestions not designed to soothe: 
“You say you're makin’ sick call now, old man?” 


“Don’t lace them boots too tight. I’ll want ’em when...” 
“Fall out! Let’s move! What makes you men so slow?” 
The oft-shined brass now glistens, row on row, 
And stern-faced sergeants (sadists, some would claim) 
Inspect their men; and woe to him who moves! 
(“Git down and knock out ten there, soldier. Quick!” ) 


HE long green lines move out, and silent now, 
Except for steady, rhythmic marching sounds 
And often: “Hup-Hoop-Heep-Horp” 
And “Give me ten, damn quick there, soldier. You!” 
The even “slosh” and “clank” and “clank” and “slosh,” 
As cup met cool canteen at swaying hip; 
And deep inside the silent, marching men 
A quiet confidence was born, and pride, 
As each man knew the time had come to prove 
Just how much grit was mixed with common clay. 
Erect they marched, all volunteers, and then— 
“Route step!” the briefing shack, and “Guide in here.” 
The major’s face seemed sad, a trifle bored; 
His phrasing flat Chow many times he’s made 
This speech before!) “Live jump—twelve hundred 
feet— 


Lieutenant Mac Cook, Corps of Engineers-NGUS, is 
a member of the District of Columbia National Guard 
and a teacher in the Arlington, Virginia, public schools. 
He served as an enlisted man in an engineer outfit in 
Europe during the Second World War and was com- 
missioned in the ORC after the war. He attended 
jump school at Fort Benning in the summer of 1950. 
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The first of five—a tap-out—eight man stick . . .” 

A few polite inquiries from the floor, 

A solemn parting nod—and now to work! 

As half an hour clicked off the hangar clock 

Long lines of smelling, sweating, swearing men 

Walked to and fro beneath the long tin roofs. 

Like rows of undecided ants they moved, 

First grabbing main ’chute here, and there reserve; 

The fitting, and the moans and groans, and “Move 
along.” 

And back again, and testing, ten times ten. 

So now they sit and wait and smoke, and think 

Of why they asked for this damn foolishness, 

But feeling not one man would quit, not one. 

Nor could one man explain to earth-bound friend 

Just why he ever chose such fool’s delight. 

“This stupid harness cuts my crotch to hell . . .” 

And thoughts and voices blended oddly now, 

And past and present fused as time ticked on: 

The square-jawed sergeant’s off the cuff remark, 

“Show me a man that says he’s never scared 

When jump time comes, and I'll show you a liar!” 

And tales of fatal falls and riser burns, 

And slips and turns, and panels blown to rags; 

And PLFs and double-time galore 

And Phenix City’s charms, and letters home— 

And now two cigarettes are gone, and time 

Is gone as well. The men, like giant frogs, 

Hunchbacked and pregnant, walk with bowlegged 
stride 

And climb, with labored breath, into the craft 

And disappear, each wrapped in quiet gloom. 

The wall-bound bucket seats, in long twin rows, 

Received them now, and down they slumped in turn 

Amid the straps and rings and swinging things 

‘Neath metal grooves and rails and arches. 


T 1E troopers idly eyed the “boxcar's” crew 

In business-like pursuits: a line secured, 
Some gadget twisted here, a final check— 

And all at once a thousand Model Ts 

From somewhere near began a frightening roar 
And now the fuselage with chills and trembles 
Quailed, and someone shouted, “Safety belts!” 
The taxiing plane, still straining to be free, 
Pressed forward in an all-out hurtling thrust, 
And raised itself, with unsuspected ease, 
Above the runway’s flat extended arms, 
Climbed upward through the haze, and sailed away. 
Inside the plane, the fledgling jumpers wait, 
Aloft at last, each deeply plunged in thought; 
A dim half-light revealed the toothy grin, 

The reassuring nudge; but mostly taut, 


Impassive men sat—grim, resigned, and still; 

Their chin straps tight, and muscles too, aware 

That here was Airborne—with the glamour gone. 
One trooper wondered gravely if his prayers 

Might more effective be above the earth— 

At least twelve hundred feet removed toward heaven; 
And all, with apprehension ill-concealed, 

Glanced toward the open door from time to time 
And saw the speeding misty green and blue, 

And sensed there, too, supreme reality. 


ND now the tall jump-master craned his neck 
To brave the rushing air and stare below. 

He looked, with casual, calm, and practiced eye, 

Until, content with what he saw, he rose 

And yelled above the deafening din—“Get ready!” 

A conga line of men, on shuffling feet, 

Now moved as one, the waiting done at last. 

In rapid-fire sequence now commands 

And shouts transcend the motors’ roars. 

“Stand up!” “Hook up!”—“Your silk is showing, 
boy...” 

“Now keep that elbow high!” “Equipment check!” 

And each man bets his life his partner checks. 

“Sound off!” And loud “OKs” reverberate. 

“Is everybody happy?”—then, “Hell yes!” 

And Number One assumed position there, 

Right at the door. The sergeant on his knees 

Still looking down, his hairy arm still barred 

The door, and Number One tried vainly now 

To watch the tattooed girlie on the arm 

And thus ignore the landscape far below— 

“Go!” And ham-like hand met buttocks hard, 

And Number One, head down, eyes open wide, 

Jumped into nothingness—He counts and waits . . . 

And waits . . . and waits . . . and then the sickening, 
welcome 

Violence of the opening shock . . . and stars! 

The drop zone far below, the tiny jeeps, 

And toy-like soldiers there; all seemed unreal 

And yet quite real indeed. And then the air 

Was filled with blossoming nylon, mottled green, 

And all was peaceful now, except for shouts: 

“Slip left,” and “Look around,” . . . the plane was 
gone, 

The ‘chutes swayed gently as they fell to earth; 

The ground loomed larger now, and rising fast, 

And—Crash!! Another jolt, but welcome, too. 

It’s nice the ground was plowed—Oh, yes, the ground; 

How good it felt, to rub the shoulders there, 

And smell the earthy smells. He lay and laughed 

Inanely at the sky—then rose and brushed 

His dusty, baggy pants, and trudged away. 





* CEREBRATIONS * 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their 


contributions to this department. 


However, the price for those “dashed off” 


with scant consideration for the rules of composition and rhetoric will be much 
less. Hold them to four or five hundred words and type them double-spaced. 





Snafu in Career Planning 


Career planning for officers in the 
Regular Army can be likened to the 
weather. Everybody talks about it, but 
no one does much about it. 

The greater portion of the programs as 
outlined in Technical Manual 20-605 
(Career Management for Army Ofh- 
cers) cannot be implemented during 

riods of expansion or during actual 
Sidiaien But some of it can be carried 
on regardless of the situation, and in 
most cases, all of it could be followed in 
times of peace or static situations. 

I week’ argue that all officers 
should be rotated in assignments, regard- 
less of the situation, but this should 
be done in most branches, especially 
those arms and services that deal with 
troops. 

Company grade officers should be 
come more thoroughly familiar with all 
duties performed by their branch before 
they are considered for promotion to 
field grade. It is. a detriment to the 
service to have an officer become a spe- 
cialist while he is still a lieutenant. It 
will hurt his own career, too. 

A new major, Regular Army, should 
be capable of performing every duty 
within a battalion of his branch includ- 
ing those of every staff officer. 

The secret of a successful career plan 
lies in the hands of battalion and regi- 
mental commanders, and perhaps divi- 
sion commanders. It takes a conscien- 
tious and open-minded commander to 
assign an inexperienced officer as his S1, 
for instance. This decreases overall efh- 
ciency at least temporarily. But with 
careful guidance this can be overcome. 

A unit, in time of peace, is a proving 
ground for future leaders. Until this is 
widely recognized, we will have no ca- 
reer plan, and the career ladder as pic- 
tured in TM 20-605 will be a ladder 
without rungs. Some unit efficiency 
must be sacrificed for individual pro- 
ficiency. 

An officer cannot learn how to be- 
come a battalion $2 or $3 by reading 
manuals. He can learn only by doing. 
No one can learn to be a motor officer 
by reading the driver's manual and drop- 
ping around to visit the battalion motor 


pool. 
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Both Regular and Reserve officers on 
extended active duty should be rotated. 
Assign an officer as $1 for three months, 
then reassign him to another staff job, 
such as $4, for three months. Then, if 
possible, assign him back to a company 
for three to six months, and then perhaps 
to an assignment as $3. Under ideal 
conditions, this last should be for at least 
twelve months. The officer would then 
have an all-around perspective, and he 
could go to another battalion with 
enough experience to handle any assign- 
ment commensurate with his grade. To 
keep him qualified, this system of rota- 
tion must continue. 

Most headquarters build up a big 
overhead of highly competent special- 
ists, but how many more could be more 
profitably assigned throughout lower 
units. A highly trained man at head- 
quarters may be very helpful in expedi- 
tious handling of staff work, but he may 
be of inestimable value as a lower com- 
mander. 

Let me relate the experience of one 
Regular Army officer. Before World 
War II he was a battalion sergeant 
major. In 1942 he was discharged as a 
master sergeant and appointed warrant 
officer in an administrative field. Over- 
seas, he received a direct commission 
while in a large headquarters. On re- 
turning from overseas, he joined a simi- 
lar staff section in the War Department. 
At the beginning of the integration pro- 
gram, now a 24-year-old first lieutenant, 
he applied for integration but was not 
accepted, presumably due to lack of 
troop experience. About a year later, he 
went to a battalion on a competitive 
tour, but found himself in two months’ 
time a battalion personnel officer. There 
was no one else around, apparently, 
qualified for the job. Then in a couple 
of months he was assigned to a company 

for the first time since his commission 
four years earlier. 

Four months later this officer was 
given command of a company—but just 
two months after that it happened again. 
He was made battalion adjutant. He 
was still on competitive tour; but to 
keep within the letters of the regulations 
(never mind the spirit) he was given 
primary duty as headquarters company 


commander. After five months as bat- 
talion adjutant, he asked for and got a 
company again. A little later he received 
his commission as second lieutenant, 
Regular Army. 

In conformance with regulations this 
officer now went to a combat regiment 
for two years of troop duty. His first job 
there was to activate a new company, 
which he commanded for five months. 
Then, alas, history repeated. He be- 
came the regimental adjutant, until he 
went to the Infantry School. Now a 
captain, he was soon ordered overseas 
as an Infantry officer, MOS 1542, with 
only ten months (five months in basic 
branch and five months in detail 
branch) company duty to his credit. Is 
this career planning? 

Reporting overseas, he reverted to his 
permanent branch and asked for combat 
duty with a company of his branch. But 
where was he assigned? In the staff 
section of his branch at the Army head- 
quarters. 

Someone, somewhere is not monitor- 
ing the assignment of company grade 
Regular Army officers as it ought to be 
done. The battlefields of Korea should 
be used as training grounds, if nothing 
else is gained from Korea. The ofhcer 
whose career I’ve outlined was told that 
company duty was out of the question 
for him, because people with his staff 
and administrative experience are hard 
to find. I think that I have explained 
why. 

Now our captain is thirty years old 
—twelve years’ service with a permanent 
commission of first lieutenant. Will he 
finish another overseas tour without 
company duty? Will he even get pro- 
moted into field grade without ever be- 
ing in combat? What happens next? 
When battalion commanders or execu- 
tives are picked, the first thought is 
—how much troop duty has he had? 
Our friend is a specialist, but not by 
choice. 

I'm sure it is the ambition of every 
lieutenant to command a company, 
every captain and major to command a 
battalion, and every lieutenant colonel 
to command a regiment, and so on. Our 
entire concept of military service is built 
around the development of future lead- 
ers. It takes more than schools and 
books and special assignments to accom- 
plish this. It takes closer control of the 
assignment of company grade officers. 

Capt. Joun W. Lippie 


W hat About the Sniperscope? 


I arrived in Korea, fresh from three 
years at The Infantry School, as full of 
questions as the class wizard in an Ad- 
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vanced Course. To some questions per- 
taining to “school doctrine,” I received 
answers that were more or less sensible 
—and sometimes favorable. To others, 
I got nothing except a stony stare that 
put me in the social category of a man 
who carries dandruff on his coat collar. 

A favorite question of mine was: 
“What about the sniperscope? Do you 
use it?” 

This was one of the cases where 
dandruff started falling. 

“Sniperscopes? Sure, we use them. 
We've used them lots of time. Right 
now we use them and their power 
packs and carries to weigh down one of 
the quarter-ton trailers in battalion head- 
quarters.” 

This was a shock to a man who, re- 
membering jungle nights when he 
would have sold souls on the Black 
Market for something to peel the dark- 
ness from his eyeballs, had watched 
Infantry School demonstrations of the 
infrared devices with wonder and de- 
light. 

“You mean you don’t like the sniper- 
scope? What's wrong with it?” 

They told me. 

The sniperscope is too heavy and 
cumbersome. In an attack, especially 
over rough ground, it is too heavy for 
one man. The power pack and rack are 
an awkward encumberance for a tired 
man trying to snipe. Should he get a 
little peeved and drop it—even easily— 
to the ground the delicate equipment 
goes out of order. It is entirely too 
burdensome for a night patrol where 
men have to move slowly and with great 
patience through woods and brush. 

On a stabilized defensive line, the 
sniperscope should come into its own. 
Not so, say the Korea-wise men. Its 
usefulness is limited by its short range. 
In Korea, where fog or ground haze is 
a nightly plague, the range is much 
shorter. Undergrowth further limits the 
range. As a result the sniperscope is 
seldom effective as far out as the tacti- 
cal wire. The infantry sniper and ob- 
server wants to see much farther than 
that. 

The life of the power pack is too 
short. Use it all night long on an MLR 
and it must be recharged at least once 
before morning. So someone has to tote 
the batteries as far back as battalion, 
because the battery charger cannot be 
operated safely any farther forward. 
Many units keep the battery charger 
with the service company. 

Other night illuminating devices are 
outshining the sniperscope—literally. Ar- 
tificial moonlight, created by searchlight 
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. . useful as ballast? 


Sniperscope . 


across the Korean battle front. The per- 
formance of the sniperscope in mm pe 
artificial moonlight, drops to near zero. 
It is at its best on dark nights when the 
air is clear. 

Flares of all sizes and varieties are 
preferred by the infantryman. These 
give him clear visibility, close in or far 
out, and he can use them when he most 
needs light. When issue flares aren't 
available, he devises flares and the ex- 
pedients are more useful to him than 
the sniperscope. 

He has, for instance, started fires a 
short distance in front of his positions, 
or soaked demolished Korean houses 
with gasoline and set them afire when 
the enemy came. Such blazes, properly 
placed, throw an attacking enemy in 
stark silhouette. Every division in Ko- 
rea has at least one field expedient for 
flare action. They use shell cases, fuel 
oil, and numerous other materials. 

Moreover, as any short-handed com- 
pany commander will tell you, the 
sniperscope requires the constant serv- 
ices of a technician to repair and main 
tain it. This takes the man away from 
other duties. Also schools have to be 
operated to teach sniperscope repair 
and maintenance. 

But condemning the  sniperscope 
doesn’t solve the problem of preventing 
night infiltration and surprise attacks. 
On-the-spot improvisation is: fine, but 
technolegy can still help the man in the 
hole by taking the sniperscope (which 
is a fine basic idea) and making it 
lighter and less cumbersome, giving it 
more range, lengthening the life of the 
power pack, increasing the intensity of 
the infrared rays, and making the 
weapon sturdier. All this plus improved 
accuracy will make it a useful tool. 

Big order? Sure. But so is sitting in 


a hole at night, waiting, listening, won- 
dering. . . . 
CapTain Franx F. Ratosun 


A Reflection on Retirement 

“Canteen Checks” as a subject has 
been replaced by “Retirement” ever since 
Public Law 810, 80th Congress, was 
passed. At the NCO Club Bar, the 
Post Exchange, or wherever old soldiers 
meet, sooner or later, and mostly sooner, 
the topic gets around to: 

“How long you got to go for twenty?” 

“You're lucky to retire at thirty-eight. 
I'll be forty-one.” 

“A guy is foolish to get out at twenty 
—now if you stay for twenty-one you get 
paid for twenty-two ...” And so on 
until the next time they get together. 

This phenomenon is not only pe- 
culiar to Regular enlisted men; the 
recalled Reserve officer, who is doing his 
damnedest to get ten years’ active com- 
missioned service, is also highly aware 
of the twenty-year retirement. The re- 
called Reserve captain with more than 
eight years of active commissioned serv- 
ice is a very hard working officer indeed. 
And why not? After ten years as an 
officer he can reenlist as a private Cor 
whatever rating they give Fim), ride 
out ten years more, and retire with a 
captain's pay. 

The twenty-year retirement is here to 
stay. The screams, when the Hook 
Commission made its recommendations 
to knock it out, are still reverberating 
through the House and Senate. And if 
it is ever revised, the men (and women ) 
who enlisted under its provisions will 
in all probability be able to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

The pre-World War II Regular rare- 
ly thought of retirement, except vaguely, 
and then only in the sense that it would 
probably never happen to him. Thirty 
years was a long time, and most of the 
admitted thirty-year men did not actu- 
ally believe they would last that long. 
The topic of a shortened retirement 
cropped up from time to time, and 
many were of the opinion that it might 
be cut to twenty-five years some day, 
but no one ever seriously considered 
that there would ever be a twenty-year 
retirement. The shock produced by its 
announcement was the turning point in 
the mass demobilization following V-J 
Day. This was the device that saved 
the Regular Army from near extinction. 
Regulars with more than seven years of 
service in 1945 weighed the possibilities 
carefully, and the majority took out an 
other stack. First-three-graders espe- 
cially; and in 1946, through 1947, it was 
not uncommon to find five or more mas 
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ter sergeants, ten or twelve technical 
sergeants and staff sergeants by the 
numbers, all assigned to one organiza- 
tion. 

The other factor, besides the twenty- 
year retirement, that did more than 
anything else to keep the Regular Army 
enlisted man in the service, was the 
travelling rating. Everywhere a man 
goes, his rating goes along. This was a 
major policy change from the days 
when the rating belonged to the com 
pany and not to the man. It used to be 
a rough deal to hit every new outfit as 
a buck private. It established the home 
steader, and it will be another genera 
tion before the last of them is dislodged. 

These two factors have produced our 
postwar soldier and airman: a security 
conscious, cautious, and reluctant war 
rior. A man who works like a dog for 
master sergeant, avoids promotion to 
warrant ofhcer, and then keeps his nose 
clean until his twenty years are in. 
Then he coasts, because from that day 
forward it is all gravy. To be sure, not 
all regulars are like that, but there are 
enough of them for it to be a serious 
problem in the ranks of the noncom 
missioned officer corps. 

What is the answer to the old soldier 
who is coasting? The young company 
commander with the old first sergeant 
(who has completed his twenty years 
and sees no reason to knock himself 
out) has a hard job. His innovations, 
long-range plans, and efforts to buck are 
frowned upon by the Ancient One. On 
the other hand, the young officer with 
the first sergeant who has only a mere 
fifteen years of servicé, has a relatively 
easy time. The first soldier has to co 
operate, and will push his organization 
as hard as he can. He has to get in that 
twenty—then his slow-down will start. 

If these facts are recognized, and they 
are evident facts that can be seen every 
day on every Army post and Air Force 
base, they can be licked. First, the CO 
should take advantage of the young 
noncoms by asking for and demanding 
a day’s work for a day's pay. The coast 
ing twenty-year man he can put in the 
company of an experienced captain, Ex 
perience in handling troops is the only 
answer to coping with the reluctant sol 
dier. But even this isn't enough. 

Every enlisted man and: airman, at 
the end of his twenty years, should be 
called before a board of senior ofhicers. 
His complete military record should be 
reviewed at this time, and he should ex 
plain and show cause why he should be 
retained in the service longer than 
twenty years. Too harsh? Not a bit. 
The good soldier welcomes such oppor 
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tunities, and the man who has been 
slowing down, and marking time, will 
have his chance to get out. He is not 
needed. For every lagging senior non- 
commissioned officer, there is an eager 
man to take his place. Knowing that 
such a board has to be met at the com- 
pletion of his twenty years, will salvage 
many a good soldier caught up in the 
customs of the times. 

G/A Douglas MacArthur has a 
phrase that fits: “There is no security. 
There is just opportunity.” 

M/Scr. Cuarctes WILLeEForD 
USAF 


Battlefield Psychology 


Following the Normandy _ break- 
through, which resulted in the deploy- 
ment of the Third Army into Brittany, 
the -th Infantry Division was given 
the mission of capturing the port of St. 
Malo. Even though the main defenses 
of the port were pointed toward the sea, 
the Germans, with customary thorough- 
ness, had constructed a defensive zone 
in the form of an arc to protect the port 
and sea defenses against assault from 
the rear. 

The port of St. Malo is situated at 
the mouth of the Rance River and the 
defensive area included not only the 
port proper, but the city of Dinard on 
the opposite bank of the Rance, the sea 
defenses, and that portion of the defen- 
sive arc protecting Dinard from the rear. 

After reduction of the defenses on 
the St. Malo side of the Rance River, 
as well as the capture of the city proper, 
except for the so-called impregnable 
fortress of St. Servan which fell later, 
the division deployed on the west bank 
of the Rance to capture Dinard and 
complete the operation. 

During the operation on the Dinard 
side, American artillery scored a direct 
hit and set fire to some ammunition 
carelessly left near the land entrance to 
one of the massive concrete emplace- 
ments on Pte. St. Lunaire. The fire 
quickly spread inside the emplacement 


Index to Volume 2 Available 

The July issue completed Volume 
2 of Compar Forces Journat. 
The index for those twelve issues is 
on the press. If you want a cop 
just drop us a postcard. Better still 
ask us to place your name on our 
permanent list of subscribers who 
get the index each year. There is 
no charge to paid-up members. 
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and caused the defenses to be evacuated 
and the garrison to surrender. 

Included in the “bag” of prisoners 
was the chief of staff of a German di- 
vision which had been destroyed in 
the Normandy fighting. It developed 
that this officer had escaped from Nor- 
mandy to St. Malo where he was placed 
in command of the Dinard sector of the 
port defenses. 

A quick evaluation of the situation 
by the U. S. division commander who 
was present at the command post of one 
of the infantry regiments when the 
prisoners were brought in, suggested 
that an effort to convince the German 
commander that he ought to order the 
surrender of the remaining defenses, 
might save time and lives. 

When he heard the proposal the Ger- 
man commander drew himself up 
haughtily and replied coldly that such 
action was impossible since it violated 
his honor as an officer and besides it was 
not fair to his men to order them to sur 
render while they could continue re 
sistance. 

Translation difficulties made negotia- 
tions slow but when the attitude of the 
German became clear, the division com- 
mander quickly agreed that the prison 
ers honor as well as the honor of the 
German Army, and in particular the 
honor of the few remaining German 
forces left intact were all-important. He 
also saw that perhaps it had been wrong 
to suggest such an unorthodox action. 
But since the prisoner valued his per- 
sonal honor so highly, it was obvious he 
would like very much to rejoin his com- 
rades so valiantly holding out—even 
though the bitter end was obviously not 
far off in time. So, said the American, 
arrangements would be made for a jeep 
and a flag of truce to convey the pris- 
oner back to rejoin his men. 

When the prisoner understood this, 
great beads of perspiration stood out on 
his forehead. He spluttered and remon- 
strated that he, a prisoner, was being 
treated very unfairly. Well, the division 
commander replied, “honor” was a thing 
of primary importance and the prisoner 
had about ten minutes to make up his 
mind. 

Before the jeep arrived the German 
had agreed that an order to surrender 
should replace him when the flag of 
truce was carried forward into the ene- 
my’s lines. 

And so, this phase of the campaign 
ended a few hours earlier—when time 
was priceless—and with fewer losses 
than could have been expected. 
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lrons in the Fire 


Air Force is getting deliveries of a 
new all-weather jet interceptor, the 
Lockheed F-94C Starfire. Designed 
for air defense, the Starfire is armed in- 
stead with 24, 2.75-inch air-to-air rock- 
ets, housed in a ring of firing tubes 
around the nose. Additional rockets 
can be carried in armament pods affixed 
to the wings. The Starfire comes as 


All-weather jet interceptor 


close to flying itself as any plane yet. 
Radar and specialized “brainlike” in- 
struments enable it to spot the enemy 
miles away, lock onto the target, track, 
close, aim and open fire—all automati- 
cally. Among the new electronic inno- 
vations in the Starfire are the new 
Westinghouse automatic pilot and the 
Sperry zero reader flight director. It is 
equipped with an instrument landing 
system which permits it to fly in storms 
or at night and to make low-visibility 
landings. 


A new rifle grenade launcher for 
the M1 rifle was recently tested and 
recommended for standardization by 
AFF Board No. 3. This launcher is 
similar in appearance to the former rifle 
grenade launchers, the M7 and M7AI, 
but the tube is one and one-half inches 
longer. AT grenades fired from this 
launcher have a higher muzzle velocity, 
flatter trajectory, and are superior in ac- 
curacy and range to those fired from 
shorter launchers. Other interesting fea- 
tures are the incorporation of a folding 
integral direct fire sight which is faster 
and easier to use than the M15 sight, 
and a clip-type retainer spring which 
permits easier and faster loading of 
grenades. The rear of the launcher 
tube is provided with a larger mating 
shoulder and the gas cylinder lock of 
the M1 rifle is provided with a similar 
mating surface to receive the: blow of 
the launcher shoulder in recoil. This 
device prevents damage to the M1 rifle. 
For these advantages, together with the 
fact that the M1 rifle can fire accurate 
semiautomatic fire with the launcher 
attached, there are only 2% ounces of 
extra weight. 


Signal Corps has made some im- 





portant improvements in its RAWIN 
equipment used for gathering weather 
information. The RAWIN system in- 
cludes a mobile automatic radio direc- 
tion finder and a new type radiosonde 
(radio set carried aloft by a balloon). 
Previously the tracking set had to be 
manually operated on the spot but the 
new one can be handled by remote con- 
trol if necessary, and for the first time 
the new set permits continuous auto- 
matic tracking of the balloon flight and 
recording of the atmospheric data. The 
radiosonde is about the size of a tele- 
phone and weighs approximately two 
pounds. In addition to its radio trans- 
mitter, it carries a hydrometer for meas- 
uring humidity, a barometer for meas- 
uring air pressure and a special one-shot 
battery. 


Transportation Corps’ Research 
and Development Station at For Eustis 
has developed a new 26-foot plastic 
utility boat that outperforms its wooden 
counterparts. The plastic boat is 30 per 
cent faster than the wooden one, carries 


Plastic utility boat 


a much larger load and of course is 
much lighter resulting in a 1600-lb. re- 
duction in displacement. Made of 
American Cyanamid Company's Lam- 
iniac Resin and Fiberglas, the boat is 
not subject to deterioration from dry 
rot or marine organisms. The new boat 
is 26 feet 6 inches long, has a beam of 
8 feet | inch and is powered by a 68 
horsepower Diesel engine at a speed of 
14 knots. 


Armor has a new tank-gun range 
finder, developed by Chrysler Corp. 
designed to make it possible for a tank 
gunner to zero in on the target and get 


a hit on his first shot. This advanced 
device which is being used on the M47 
tank, permits the tank gunner to range 
and track the target continuously. The 
range finder automatically applies to 
the tank gun data on direction and dis- 
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tance to the target as well as the type of 
ammunition used. 


To give more fire power to the 
3.5-inch rocket launcher a small device 
called the Latch Contactor, T1, has 
been tested and recommended for stand- 
ardization by Army Field Forces Board 
No. 3. It eliminates the necessity of 
hooking up the squib wires on 3.5-inch 
rockets when firing. The device fits on 
the rear of the launcher, replacing the 
latch. It features a “hot” firing detent, a 
ground detent, a positive stop to position 
rockets, a safety switch and an operating 
handle. The whole mechanism is cov- 
ered and presented in a neat little pack- 
age approximately 5 inches long, 3 
inches wide and 2 inches high. Kits will 
be produced and field type Ordnance 
units will modify present launchers with 
little effort. The 3.2 ounces of addi- 
tional weight increase the rate of fire 
from 8 to 18 rockets per minute. To 
operate, the rocket is pushed into the 
rear of the launcher tube as far as it 
will go and the operating handle is 
moved to the fire position. Zingo! It’s 
ready to fire! 


Acme Steel Co. is introducing into 
the U.S. packaged steel fabricating 
units especially designed for all pur- 
pose construction. Known as Dexangle, 
the slotted steel angles are made in ten- 
foot lengths of .080 galvanized steel 
with two legs measuring 3” and 1%” 
wide. Working on a principl+ similar 
to children’s Erector sets, lengthwise 
slots along both legs of the angle permit 
quick and easy assembly with nuts and 
bolts. Indentations at three-inch inter- 
vals make measuring and cutting a sim- 
ple operation. A hacksaw and a wrench 
are the only tools required for construc- 
tion using Dexangle. It has been wide- 
ly used throughout the British Empire 
for military construction, especially 
warehouse shelving. 
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FRONT and CENTER 


ARTILLERY 
(Fort Sill) 


FSCC Course 

A Fire Support Coordination Center 
(FSCC) course has been included in the 
TAS curriculum. The one-week course 
is designed to familiarize senior officers 
with the organization of the FSCC and 
capabilities and limitations of ground, air, 
and naval supporting weapons. Fifty stu- 
dents attended the first class, which be- 
gan 14 July. 

Instruction included the employment 
of artillery with the infantry and armored 
divisions, coordination of supporting arms 
in amphibious and airborne operations, 
the importance of tactical air support and 
air-ground operations in the supporting 
role, communications systems and equip 
ment available to the FSCC, artillery 
registration and survey as they affect di- 
vision and corps operations, and the capa- 
bilities of infantry and artillery weapons. 


Fire Direction Films 

TAS has completed review of a series 
of training films related to fire direction 
procedure. 

“TF 6-1696, Fire Direction Procedure, 
Part I, Precision Fire,” has been re- 
leased. It deals specifically with the 
methods and procedures of a Fire Direc- 
tion Center in the precision registration 
of a 105mm howitzer battalion. It con- 
tains much general information about 
techniques that are common to all fire 
direction activities. 

“TF 6-1697, Fire Direction Procedure, 
Part Il, Area Fire,” has been released. It 
demonstrates the gunnery procedures in- 
volved in conducting area fire missions. 

The final part of the fire direction 
series, “TF 6-1703, Part III, The Ob- 
served Firing Chart,” has not yet been 
released. This film emphasizes the prin- 
ciples of the construction of an observed 
firing chart using both live action and 
animation, 


Training Films 

TAS is preparing scenarios for a series 
of training films on the observation and 
adjustment of indirect fire. The first part 
of the series deals with basic procedures, 
the second with adjustment of mortar fire 
by tne combat soldier, and the final in- 
stalment concerns the artillery observer. 

Filming was completed at TAS on 
two training films, “Field Artillery Radar” 
and “Army Aviation.” The first shows 
the purpose, use, and development of 
modern radar equipment and the latter 





demonstrates the types and capabilities of 
Army aircraft. 

Signal Corps teams will soon begin 
filming training films at TAS on artillery 
RSOP and Field Artillery sound ranging. 


Extension Course Programs 

A series of recommended extension 
course programs for use by unit com- 
manders in training key officers and non- 
commissioned officers has been prepared 
by TAS. The programs include a series 
of subcourses suitable for study by indi- 
viduals holding certain T/O&E jobs. 
They are designed for use by all units 
of infantry and armored division artil- 
leries. 

Interested organization commanders or 
persons desiring more information about 
the various programs may obtain a list 
of the subcourses pertinent to their type 
units by writing to the Director, Depart- 
ment of Extension Courses, The Artil- 
lery School, Fort Sill 10, Okla. 


New Extension Courses 

Subcourse 30-12FA (Fire Direction 
Center Technique), revised, is now avail- 
able. This course teaches the procedures 
employed by the FDC in converting ob- 
servers data to fire commands. 

Subcourse 40-11 (RSOP), revised, 
has been service tested and prepared for 
printing. It will be available soon. It 
covers the principles of reconnaissance, 
selection, and occupation of positions. 

Subcourses 40-22AAA (AAA Auto- 
matic Weapons Battalion) and 50-6AAA 
(AAA Brigade and Group), have under- 
gone major revision and are now being 
processed for printing. They should be 
available by September. 

Subcourse 30-4 (Artillery Survey), 
revised, is being service tested and will 
be available soon. It teaches the latest 
methods used in artillery survey at the 
battalion and division artillery levels. 

Subcourse 30-21 (Meteorology for 
Army Aviation), revised, will be available 
soon. It contains a comprehensive treat- 
ment of weather as it affects operation of 
Army aircraft. It is recommended for all 
Army aviators. 

Editions of the following revised sub- 
courses are now available: 20-9FA (Firing 
Battery); 20-13AAA (CAAA Basic Gun- 
nery); 30-2 (Training Management); 30- 
I5SAAA CAAA Radar—Matériel and 
Employment); 40-20FA (Employment of 
Army Aviation). 


Questions & Answers 
The Artillery School has received 


many inquiries requesting information 
about the extension course program. To 
familiarize readers with the program, 
TAS has answered questions usually 
asked regarding extension courses. Fur- 
ther information may be received by 
writing to the Director, Department of 
Extension Courses, The Artillery School, 
Fort Sill 10, Okla. 

Enrollment of enlisted men. En- 
listed men are eligible to enroll in any 
subcourse required for their present or 
prospective duties. For example, an en- 
listed man in the fire direction center of 
a field artillery battalion may enroll in 
Subcourse 30-12FA, Fire Direction Cen- 
ter Technique. Enlisted men who have 
completed the 10 Series may enroll in 
the 20 Series. 

Enrollment of officers. Officers on 
extended active duty or members of the 
Regular Army may enroll in any sub- 
course in any series. 

Enrollment of graduates from sen- 
ior ROTC units. Second lieutenants who 
have graduated from senior ROTC units 
may enroll in either the 20 or the 30 
Series. 

Enrollment after completion of as- 
sociate battery officers’ course, TAS. 
Since the Associate Field Artillery Bat- 
tery Officers’ Course parallels the instruc- 
tion received in the 20 and 30 Series, 
students should enroll in the 40 Series 
upon completion of the basic course. 
The 50 Series parallels the instruction 
taught in the resident advanced course. 
If you have completed other specialized 
courses at the various service schools, the 
exemptions granted for completion of 
these courses will be furnished upon re- 
quest. 

Effect of call to active duty upon 
enrollment. A call to active duty does 
not affect enrollment in the extension 
course program. It is advisable to review 
your extension course program and re- 
quest that those subcourses which deal 
with your new duties be sent to you first. 

Retirement in the reserves through 
army extension courses. Three hours 
of credit in Army Extension Courses are 
credited as one point toward retention 
and retirement in the active reserve. 

Check by the battalion command- 
er on the progress of members of his 
battalion. A battalion commander must 
indorse the original enrollment applica- 
tion which gives him the opportunity to 
check on the subcourses in which mem- 
bers of his battalion desire to enroll. As 
they complete each subcourse letters of 
completion are mailed to them through 
him. This enables him to gauge the rate 
of progress of each individual enrolled as 
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well as the rating earned. Each indi- 
vidual who completes a series receives a 
certificate of completion and an entry is 
made on his Form 66 to show that he 
has completed the series. 

Effect of oversea orders on enroll- 
ment. Personnel are encouraged to take 
advantage of extension courses even 
though overseas or in a combat zone. 
Many students in Korea are enrolled in 
these courses and find them very useful. 

Minimum progress requirements. 
If the pressure of business or other activ- 
ity temporarily hinders you from meet- 
ing the minimum progress requirements, 
you may apply to TAS for a waiver. If 
for any reason your enrollment is can- 
celled, you may re-enroll by submitting 
a new application to TAS. 


INFANTRY 
(Fort Benning) 


Film Village 

For realism’s sake a complete village is 
being built by TIS for the background 
of two new training films that went into 
production in July. 

The first film, “Fighting in Built-Up 
Areas,” will show the employment of the 
rifle squad and platoon in village fight- 
ing while the second part of the film 
sequence, “The Rifle Platoon in the At- 
tack of Built-Up Areas,” will go on to 
demonstrate the tactical planning, prepa- 
ration, and execution of an attack by a 
reinforced rifle platoon in a_ built-up 
area. 


Training Literature 

There was some activity at TIS in the 
training literature field this month. Sev- 
eral items were distributed by The Adju- 
tant General or sent forward to Army 
Field Forces. The following are publi- 
cations recently distributed: 

C4, FM 23-65 

TC No. 19, Zeroing Small Arms and 
the Sniperscope by Field Expedient 
Methods (the July issue of the In- 
fantry School Quarterly has an ar- 
ticle on this) 

TC No. 20, Sniper Doctrine 

These were sent to Army Field Forces: 

C3, FM 23-55 

FM 23-80 (Complete revision of 57mm 
RR, M18) 

C2, FM 23-85 (Extensive change 
making many corrections on 60mm 
Mortar, M19) 

C3, FM 23-92 (Covers new 4.2-inch 
Mortar, M30) 

FM 31-50, Combat in Fortified Areas 


and Towns 


T™ 57-220, Technical Training of 


Parachutists 


Graphic Portfolios 

Two more Graphic Training Aids 
(portfolios) have gone to Army Field 
Forces for approval. The titles are “Hasty 
Field Fortifications, Individual Protec- 
tion, Individual Entrenchment,” and 
“Hasty Field Fortifications, Individual 
Protection, Crew-served Weapons Re- 
placements.” 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Aviation Center 

Signal Corps aviation center was 
established at Fort Monmouth on | July 
to evolve and test aviation doctrine and 
procedures for the Signal Corps and to 
furnish aviation support to SC installa- 
tions at and near Fort Monmouth, in- 
cluding the Electronic Warfare Center 
and the SC Engineering Laboratories. 


(In a letter on page ?? of this issue 
Brig. Gen. Arthur Pulsifer points out 
that Signal Corps aviation is booming 
and that the Signal Corps is now allotted 
nine per cent of the total aviation in the 
Army. ) 


Electronics in Combat 

The fuller use of electronics by the 
Army in combat is under study by a 
group of scientists and industrialists in 
Korea. Included in the group are in- 
dustrialists and scientists from the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, and the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and scientists from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Cornell and other 
institutions. 

Secretary of the Army Frank Pace 
said that the purpose of the mission is to 
see how further developments in the 
general field of electronics can be used 
to increase the effectiveness of the indi 
vidual soldier. 





REUNIONS 


The information listed in the following paragraphs was furnished by officers of 


the various associations: 


Ist Armored Division. Hotel Wil- 


liam Penn, Pittsburgh, Penna. 29-31 Au- 


gust. For details write: Leo B. Conner, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1115 17th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

4th Infantry Division. Hotel Statler, 
New York. 7-9 August. For details write: 
Joe Summa, Pres. NY-NJ Chapter, 2179 
Washington Ave., New York City 57, 
N_Y. 

Fifth Army Association. Reunion 
Pilgrimage to North Africa and Italy. 
From New York, 12 September. For de- 
tails write: Reunion Committee, Fifth 
Army Pilgrimage, 38 East 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

5th Infantry Division. Morrison Ho 
tel, Chicago, Ill. 30 August-1 September. 
For details write: Frank F. Barth, 18014 
Homewood Ave., Homewood, IIl. 

10th Armored Division. Park Shera- 
ton Hotel, New York City. 30 August 
1 September. For details write: J. Edwin 
Grace, 172 Larch Road, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

11th Armored Division. Willard Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C. 15-17 August. 
For details write: Lt. Col. Michael J. L. 
Greene, 11th Armored Division Assn., 


1719 K St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 


24th Infantry Division. Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 15-17 Au- 


gust. For details write: Joseph I. Peyton, 
131 N. Culver St., Baltimore, Md. 

32d Infantry Division. Lansing, 
Mich. 30 August-1 September. For de 
tails write: James Schloff, General Chair- 
man, Hotel Roosevelt, Lansing, Mich. 

34th Infantry Division. Nicollet Ho 
tel, Minneapolis. 12-14 September. For 
details write: Mr. Elliott G. Smith, 34th 
Infantry Division Association, Minnea- 
polis Armory, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

37th Infantry Division. Deshler-Wal 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 30 August- 
1 September. For details write: 37th 
Division Headquarters, 1101 Wyandotte 
Bldg., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

83d Infantry Division. Deshler-Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 21-23 Au 
gust. For details write: Walter H. 
Edwards, Jr., Pres. 83d Infantry Div. 
Assoc. 2355 Winthrop Avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

84th Infantry Division. Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. ©. 25-27 Au- 
gust. For details write: National Head- 
quarters, P.O. Box 282, Washington 4, 
D. C. 

101st Airborne Division. Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 15-16 August. For 
details write: Leo B. Conner, Executive 
Secretary, 716 Dupont Circle Bldg., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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* BOOK REVIEWS * 


THE SOVIET-GERMAN WAR 
LA DEFAITE ALLEMANDE A L'EST. By Colonel 

lederrey. Charles-Lavauzelle, Paris. 262 

Pages; Maps. 

In the history of the Second World 
War the largest and most important of all 
land theaters, the Russian Front, has re- 
mained to this day the greatest enigma. 
The Russians have avoided publishing 
anything on the 1941-45 campaigns that 
gives the outside world the slightest insight 
into the strategic and tactical problems of 
the Red Army. The Germans were long 
incapable of presenting their side of the 
story. Now, their memoirs are coming 
out, but we find them highly colored, 
conflicting among themselves, and most 
open to suspicion on those points on which 
they agree. Nothing like a balanced, over- 
all picture of the Soviet-German war has 
yet appeared from their side. 

Colonel Lederrey, a distinguished Swiss 
officer, who for a number of years has 
given courses in military history at the 
Polytechnical School in Zurich, has at- 
tempted to fill this void. Switzerland is 
an excellent center of information and he 
has made the best use of his opportunities. 
In nearly a decade of effort he has 
brought together a solid mass of basic in- 
formation which is almost exhaustive and 
not likely to be much improved upon in 
the foreseeable future. He has compared 
all accessible German and Russian sources, 
including practically all events, memoirs, 
articles, and other material. 

He has dug into all the available rec- 
ords of Germany's allies in that fatal 
venture—the Italian, Hungarian and Ru- 
manian. The only major gap is the story 
of the Finnish War by the German mili- 
tary delegate, General Ehrfurt. 

Colonel Lederrey spent weeks at the 
interrogation center of the Historical Di- 
vision, interviewing a number of German 
commanders, including General Halder 
himself, in which he succeeded, map in 
hand, in nailing down a mass of novel 
and highly surprising statements. His ma- 
terial basis has but one defect: he passes 
all this vast preliminary effort over in a 
few general sentences. In any future edi- 
tion it would be most highly desirable that 
he should give us an introductory chapter 
surveying his evidence and giving at least 
a just evaluation of the more important 
sources and groups of sources. 

Colonel Lederrey has made excellent 
use of this vast material without succumb- 
ing to the temptation of spreading it out. 
This account is in the “classical tradition,” 
closely organized and at times erring on 
the side of overconciseness. In the main 
he keeps his eye strictly upon the major 
strategic issues and the actions of army 
groups and armies only. From time to 
time, however, he likes to enliven this 
rather severe presentation by adorning it 
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with episodes chosen to illustrate either 
the general character of the fighting—for 
example, the bitterness of Russian resist- 
ance even within the encircled pockets or 
the rigors of the winter battles before Mos- 
cow and Leningrad—or again in order to 
bring out characteristic Soviet tactics. The 
whole account is closely reasoned. Each 
major phase of the war begins with a 
survey of the over-all situation and of the 
strength and presumptive plans of both 
sides, and concludes with a critical ap- 
praisal. 

The principal criticism which one can 
raise against this competent workmanlike 
effort is that Colonel Lederrey’s excessive 
modesty has prevented him from giving 
his readers the full measure of his most 
interesting discoveries and personal con- 
clusions. Detailed comparison of Hitler's 
decisions on the Russian front with those 
advocated by his strategic advisers has 
led him to conclude that on most issues 
Hitler’s point of view was as good as the 
views of his soldiers. He is inclined to 
extend this favorable interpretation even 
to Hitler's diversion of the main German 
effort to the South in September 1941; a 
move which practically all German mili- 
tary writers have contemptuously branded 
as Hitler’s greatest mistake. The issue 
certainly can be argued, though not in the 
manner Hitler did it. 

Even more convincing are Lederrey’s 
observations upon the agreement of most 
of the key generals with the final drive 
on Moscow in November 1941 and upon 
the divergences between Hitler's and the 
General Staff's views in the spring of 1942 
with respect to the attacks on Stalingrad 
and the Caucasus. All these are not sub- 
ordinate issues. They were the great de- 
cisions upon which the whole war on the 
Russian front turned and Colonel Lederrey 
has done more than anyone else to break 
up the legends gathering around them. 
Yet, he persists in hurrying across these 
mi issues in small print and tucks his in- 
valuable contributions into a single sen- 
tence here or there, so clipped that only 
somebody who knows the whole story can 
appreciate the points which he brings out. 
Here again, a very large expansion would 
be most desirable. 

On the Soviet side, Colonel Lederrey 
has not been so well placed. There are no 
documents and no key figures to interro- 
gate. The only direct information coming 
from the other side of the Iron Curtain 
is contained in the highly sensational ac- 
counts of ex-Soviet officers who have since 
seen the light and come over to the side of 
the angels. Despite the questionable char- 
acter of their disclosures, some of it at 
least sounds reliable and Colonel Leder- 
rey has incorporated a good deal in his 
narrative. He has done even better in his 
patient and careful analysis of Red Army 


organization and movements. He has 
brought out very clearly the method of 
interlocking thrusts with which they 
pressed the German southern front back 
in the beginning of the great offensive 
in the fall of 1943. His survey for the 
following stages, 1944 and 1945, is more 
distinguished than others by the compre- 
hensiveness with which he has covered 
the whole vast effort. He brings coherence 
out of all of it. Finally, the detailed com- 
parison of the methods by which the 
Soviet high command coordinated opera- 
tions between different army groups or 
fronts, is highly rewarding. 

The War on the Russian Front is an 
exceedingly complex picture in which the 
major actors on both sides changed with 
disconcerting rapidity. Armies and army 
groups were destroyed, regrouped, re- 
named. Their commanders were shifted 
or retired. For the student these constant 
changes are one of the great difficulties. 
One of the most useful features of Colo- 
nel Lederrey’s narrative is a series of 
charts giving at the beginning of each 
new campaign the two opposing orders of 
armies with their commanders and most 
probable divisional strength. The same 
thoughtfulness and painstaking care have 
gone into the equally invaluable maps. 
The smaller are extremely clear and con- 
vey the structure of a campaign in a sim- 
ple picture. The larger ones are at times 
inevitably overburdened, but still remark- 
ably well to read. 

The whole is a solid, most handy piece 


of work, written with a dry sense of 
humor. It is an important contribution to 
the history of the Second World War. 
Perhaps the highest praise one can give it 
is that it is fully worthy of the great sub- 
ject with which it deals.—Hersert Ro- 
SINSKI. 


EXCELLENT BOOK ON SCIENCE OF THE MIND 


BASIC PSYCHIATRY. By Dr. Edward A. Strecker. 
Random House. 473 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $3.75. 

This clearly written book is probably 
the best book on psychiatry for the Army, 
Navy or Air Force reader. Dr. Strecker 
had extensive experience in both wars, 
and the last hundred pages of this book 
deal with problems of emotional maturity 
which vitally concern the Services. 

In his chapter “The Silver Cord,” Dr. 
Strecker emphasizes again the failures of 
many American parents, and mothers in 
particular, to wean their children emotion- 
ally and through encouragement, release 
and discipline to give them a chance to 
grow up into men and women able to face 
life on their own. Under the heading, “De- 
sign for Childhood,” the author outlines 
the kind of bringing-up that will usually do 
this. He contracts here the ways of mature 
and immature mothers. He favors for chil- 
dren, among other things, a reasonable 
amount of competition, because much of 
life is competitive. He emphasizes the 
imitativeness of children and thinks that 
the following things should be accessible 
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Off.Duty Reading 





Good Military Reading Coming 


 poorangd isn’t a time for feverish activity in the publishing business, so 
we're going to tell you what’s coming up for fall. Those of you who 
enjoy good military reading had better take the padlocks off the family 
checkbook because the fall lists are loaded. 

We've announced this three times before, but this time we might make 
it. Volume III of Kenneth Williams’ great Lincoln Finds a General (Mac- 
millan; $7.50), is scheduled for October after delays of more than a 
year while Mr. Williams revised and corrected this volume, which will 
deal with Grant's first year in the West. 


pnd of a new military history of the American Revolution—a really 
comprehensive work—came in the other day. We haven't read all of it 
yet, but the quality of the author's work is impressive, and the maps are 
plentiful and good. Title is The War of the Revolution, by Christopher 
Ward (Macmillan; probably $15.00). The book is scheduled for early 


October publication. 


Arse on the list for early fall is the most complete pictorial history of the 
Civil War we've ever seen. The old familiar Brady photos are there, 
of course, but Brady wasn’t the only good picture man to cover the Civil 
War, and there are many excellent shots we have never seen published 
anywhere before. Divided We Fought (Macmillan; $10.00) adequately 
represents both North and South, and there will be both introductory text 


and full picture captions. 


ro have about two days to dip into these books before Volume V of 
Douglas Southall Freeman’s monumental George Washington (Scrib- 
ner; $7.50) rolls off the presses. This volume will take Washington to 
the end of the Revolution and complete his actual military career. This 
should make a good companion piece to The War of r 4 Revolution, 
which will carry more actual military detail of the battles. 


OVING up a few wars, W. W. Norton will publish late in September 
Bill Mauldin in Korea. Mauldin has illustrated the book himself, 
which will probably be worth the price of admission, $3.00. He thinks, 
incidentally, that Eighth Army is the finest we've ever had. From an old 
Fifth Army man, that’s high praise. 


OR your current reading we suggest Panzer Leader by General Heinz 

Guderian (Dutton; $7.50). We've had any number of requests for this 
book in German, and are therefore doubly pleased to announce its publi- 
cation in English. There is also an excellent introduction by B. H. Liddell 
Hart, who thinks very highly indeed of Guderian as a leader of armor and 
original thinker in armored warfare. Much good dope on the Russian 
campaigns. Not exactly light summer reading, but a very important book. 


T IERE will be many more fine books this fall, of course, but these are 
the important military books. We'll try to keep you posted on them as 
they progress, and let you know about other good non-fiction and fiction 
scheduled for the coming months. Ocs 
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to imitation to all children: liberal 
amounts of “integrity, straightforward deal- 
ing, truthfulness, courage, compassion, re- 
flection, judgment, decision, tolerance.” 
There should also be, Dr. Strecker be- 
lieves, “a pattern of service to the commu- 
nity and the nation . . . and at least some 
stirrings of internationalism . . . and some 
spiritual strivings.” And the opposites of 
these things should be missing. 

In his chapter on “The Psychiatry of 
War,” the author brings out many points 
applicable to our continuing problems of 
war. In a_ psychiatric report prepared 
officially after World War I, he wrote, 
“The more satisfactory the previous per- 
sonality and the sounder its integration, 
the better the outlook,” which he feels 
applies equally to men entering the service 
today. Dr. Strecker thinks also that all 
men should be drafted and should be 
classified and should serve, according to 
their abilities. 

He also says of “combat fatigue” cases, 
that the nearer the front lines they receive 
treatment, the better the chance of quick 
recovery. And that the more severe the 
external shock that brought on _break- 
down, the better in general the chance of 
recovery. There were more such cases in 
our recent wars, he thinks, because the 
conditions of war were worse. 

There is, he says, one elemental conflict 
“present unconsciously in every man, sol 
dier and officer who was in the zone of 
war danger.” This was the “struggle be- 
tween the respective behavior demands of 
the instinct of self-preservation” and the 
behavior required of a fighting man. And 
Dr. Strecker asks the blunt, basic ques- 
tion: “How much of his body should a 
man expose to the fire of the enemy in 
order to be a good soldier?” If he gives his 
life bravely but gives it at once, as our 
Japanese and Chinese enemies have often 
done, “he is scarcely an effective soldier, 
since he is lost without having inflicted 
any damage on the enemy. If a soldier 
never risks exposure to the bullets of the 
enemy, he is a poor soldier—dangerously 
disruptive of morale. Somewhere between 
these two extremes lies the correct com- 
promise formula which equals the most 
satisfactory soldier, and in this formula 
will be retained considerable behavior 
representation derived from self-preserva- 
tive drives.” 

Here, Dr. Strecker is not clear about 
how the soldier learns to decide how much 
he shall expose himself—how fully and 
how long at a time. He does not empha- 
size, as he might have, that training in the 
elements of scouting and patrolling is 
what enables an otherwise courageous 
combat soldier to make the most of his 
chances without doing less than a fight- 
ing man should. 

Dr. Strecker also outlines some of the 
things he believes are important to morale, 
which he considers a vital part-of psychi- 
atric prevention. Good food, good living 
conditions when possible, neatness of uni- 
form, interesting diversions, good medical 
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care, good relationship with leaders, mass 
exercises and drills, good training and 
instruction in the control of fear—these 
are the principal requisites mentioned. 
We could well have placed emphasis 
also on the new systems of rotation. 

Psychiatry has been heavily blamed for 
some of its early errors in World War II, 
but its important values are now generally 
realized and have become a permanent 
part of every military service. It has much 
to teach every leader, and Basic Psychiatry 
is an excellent, readable text to use for 
gaining our necessary acquaintance with 
this science of the mind.—G. V. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


CLASSICAL MYTHS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Dan L. Norton 
and Peters Rushton. Rinehart & Com 
pany, Inc. 440 Pages; Index; $5.50. 


THEY HAD A GLORY. By Davenport 
Steward. Tupper and Love, Inc. 311 
Pages; $3.75. Life on the border after 
the Revolutionary War. 


AR CORNER: A Personal View of the 
Pacific Northwest. By Stewart H. Hol 
brook. The Macmillan Company. 270 
Pages; Index; $3.75. 


TOIL, TAXES AND TROUBLE. By 
Vivien Kellems. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc. 159 Pages; $2.50. A plea against 
the income tax. 


THE ATOM SPIES. By Oliver Pilat. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 312 Pages; In 


dex; $3.50, 


LAW: THE SCIENCE OF INEFFI- 
CIENCY. By William Seagle. The 
Macmillan Company. 177 a In 
dex; $3.50. 


WATER: A Study of its Properties, its 
Constitution, its Circulation on the 
Earth, and its Utilization by Man. By 
Sir Cyril S. Fox. The Philosophical 
Library, Inc. 148 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $8.75. 





LEADERSHIP 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM R. WHITE 


2238 Pages 2 vols. Cloth Binding 
$20.00 Postpaid 


THIS WORK should be carefully studied 
by every man and woman interested, not 
only in better government for America, 
but in the orderly advance of civilization 
itself! 

The two voluynes contain over 620,000 
words, 32 chapters, and discuss over 800 
elements, ingredients or factors of leader 
ship. Here is one of history's greater 
works! 


Order from 
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‘WITNESS. By 
Random House. 
$5.00. 


CAMPING FOR ALL IT’S WORTH. 
By William E. Swanson. The Mac- 
millan Company. 154 Pages; Illus- 

trated; $2.95. For beginners in the 

field of outdoors living. 


HOMAGE TO CATALONIA. By George 
Orwell. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
232 Pages; $3.50. Orwell’s personal 
story of the Spanish Civil War and the 
Communist betrayal. 


HOPALONG-FREUD and Other Mod- 
ern Literary Characters. By Ira Wal- 
lach. Henry Schuman, Inc. 123 Pages; 
$2.50. 


THE TIME OF THE ASSASSINS. By 
Godfrey Blunden. J. P. Lippincott 
Company. 375 Pages; $3.75. 


MORE POWER TO YOUR MIND. By 
G. Milton Smith. Harper & Brothers. 
180 Pages; Index; $2.50. 


THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE 
KOREAN WAR. By I. F. Stone. The 
Citadel Press. 364 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


U. S. ARMY IN WORLD WAR II: 
The Persian Corridor and Aid to Rus- 
sia. By T. H. Vail Motter. Office of 
the Chief of Military History. 545 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 


THE CAR OWNER’S FIX-IT GUIDE: 
A Complete Handbook to Automobile 
Operation, Maintenance and _ Repair. 
By S. Palestrant and H. Schneider. 
Frederick Fell, Inc. 96 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $2.00. 


ECONOMY IN THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. By Senator Paul H. 
Douglas. The University of Chicago 
Press. 277 Pages; $3.75. 


RAND McNALLY ROAD ATLAS, 1952 
Edition. Rand McNally & Company. 
116 Pages; $1.50. A 12x16 paper- 
bound book of maps covering the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and 
selected cities. 


THE CITY BOY. By Herman Wouk. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 348 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.50. A reissue of a pre- 
vious book by the author of The Caine 
Mutiny. It is about a fat boy of eleven 
and his adventures on the streets of New 
York and at a summer camp. 


MAN FROM ABILENE. By Kevin Mc- 
Cann. Doubleday & Company. 252 
Pages; $2.50. An ceonalial of Eisen- 
hower by a former member of his official 
family. 


GATEWAY TO CITIZENSHIP. By Carl 
B. Hyatt, U. S. Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. 
256 Pages; Index; $.75. “To assist mem- 
bers of the bench and bar, the staff of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
and other interested workers to dignify 
ore emphasize the importance of citizen- 
ship. 


REVOLUTIONS OF 1848. By Priscilla 
Robertson. Princeton University Press. 
464 Pages; Maps; $6.00. What revolu- 
tion meant to the average citizen and 
how fateful a part he had in it. 


Whittaker Chambers. 
808 Pages; Index; 


REPORT FROM FORMOSA. By H. 
Maclear Bate. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
290 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


OPERATION OVERLORD: The Allied 
Invasion of Western Europe. By Albert 
Norman. The Military Service Publish- 
ing Co. 230 Pages; [llustrated; Index; 
$3.75. Written by a historian who was 
present at the invasion. 


REVITALIZING A NATION: A State- 
ment of Beliefs, Opinions and Policies 
Embodied in the Public Pronounce- 
ments of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur. Correlation and captions 
by John M. Pratt. Garden City Books. 
120 Pages; Illustrated; $2.00 hard- 
bound, $1.00 paper-bound. 


THE MONONGAHELA. By Richard 
Bissell; Illustrated by John O’Hara Cos- 
grave, Il. Rinehart & Company, Inc. 
239 Pages; Index; $3.50. One of the 
Rivers of America series illustrated with 
woodcuts. 


THE LAND OF BEGINNING AGAIN: 
The Romance of the Brazos. By Julien 
Hyer. Tupper and Love, Inc. 394 
Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. A history of 
the area around the Brazos, Texas’ own 
river. 


SUBMARINE. By Commander Edward 

Beach, USN. Henry Holt and 

Company. 301 Pages; $3.50. The true 
story of the USS | ponte 


JOURNEY TO THE FAR PACIFIC. 
By Thomas E. Dewey. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc. 335 Pages; Illustrated; 
$4.00. 


THIS HAPPY BREED: Sidelights of Sol- 

diers and Soldiering. By Reginald Har- 

reaves. Skefhington and Son, Ltd. 299 
Net Moree Index; $3.00. 


TURKISH CROSSROADS. By Bernard 
Newman. Philosophical Library, Inc. 
258 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.75. 
Impressions of “a dictatorship moving 
towards a democracy.” 


BASIC ASTRONOMY. By Peter Van 
de Kamp. Random House. 400 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $3.75. For the lay 
reader. 


THE NATURE OF NUMBER: An ap- 
proach to Basic Ideas of Modern Mathe- 
matics. By Roy Dubisch. The Ronald 
Press Company. 159 Pages; $x.xx. 


BORDERLANDS OF WESTERN CIV- 
ILIZATION: A History of East Cen- 
tral Europe. By Oscar Halecki. The 
— Press Company. 503 Pages; In- 
dex. 


WORKING WITH ROOSEVELT. By 
Samuel I. Rosenman. Harper & Broth- 
ars. 560 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00. 


THE PAPACY: A New Appraisal. By 
John P. McKnight. Rinehart & Com- 
vany. 437 Pages; Index; $5.00. Written 
by a Protestant who is a personal ac- 
quaintance of Pope Pius xit. 


CONGRESS AT WORK. By Stephen K. 
Bailey and Howard D. Samuel. Henry 
Holt and Company. 502 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $5.00. Including case 
histories and behind-the-scenes personal 
stories. 
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COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 


ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE ARE AVAILABLE FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 








TRAINING 
Notes for Troop Instructors 
Combat Formations needa 
Elementary Map Reading -..--.- 
First Aid -. 
Carbine, M-2, Mech Tog. 
Rifle, M-1, Mech Tng 
2.36” Rocket Launcher -- 
Interior Guard Duty . 
Military Courtesy and Discipline . 
Pistol, cal. .45 
Drill and Command- 


( enanienliantadiadienden 
c¢vnr=aweo a 
SSSRaRrsess 


er 1.00; 
Combat Problems for Small. Units .. 
Driver Training . 
Engineer Training Notebook 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 
Keep ‘em Rolling (motor transport) - 
Map and Air Photo Reading (new ed.) 
Map Reading for the Soldier ....... 
Scouting and Patrolling 


RUSSIA: HER POWER & PLANS 
Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
(Guillaume) .~ - 
The Bolshevik Revolution (é arr) 
Communist Trail in America 
(Spolansky) ~ eo 
Conquest By Terror 
If You Were Born in Russia - . 5.00 
Behind Closed Doors cine Ge 
Berlin Command (Howley) .......-.--- 3.50 
The Curtain Isn't Iron ......-..-.---- 2.00 
Decision in Germany (Clay) ...-..- . 
Development of Soviet Economic System 6.50 
Economic Geography of the USSR .--10.00 
How to Win an Argument with a Com- 
munist (Sherman) . weouie CD 
1 Chose Freedom (Kravchenko) - 3.75 
1 Chose Justice (Kravehenko) .....---. 3.75 
1 Led Three Lives (Philbrick) ....-... 3.50 
I Was Stalin's Prisoner (Vogeler) 3.75 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) .......-. 
Maritime History of Russia . 
Natural Regions of the USSR ... 
Nightmare (Rounault) 
Red Army Today (Ely) -. . 
Red Masquerade (C alomiris) 
Rise of Modern Communism (Salvadort) 
Soviet Attitudes (Meade) - 
Soviet Politics (Moore) 
Stalingrad -..-.. on 
Strange Alliance (Deane ) 
Theory and Practice of Communism, 
The (Hunt) . . hoon 
Tito & Goliath (Armstrong) _ wwe -- & 
World Communism Today (Eben) ooww 68D 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND GUIDED 
MISSILES 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons ....... 3.00 
Atomic Energy for Military picsnansee 
- 200 


cloth 2 00: ” paper 1,00 
The Hell Bomb (Laurence) ........... 8.00 
How to Survive an Atomic Bomb (Gers- 

CE caccpacee pee tC 
Modern Arms and “Free Men (Bush) ... 3.50 
Nucleonics (simple atom explanation)... 1.00 
Pocket ~~" ataapeanaal of Atomic —. 

(Gaynor) eewcen 

INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOLOGICAL 

WARFARE, SPIES 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column 

SORE ccccccvacce 
Cryptography . ainthiedion 
Front-Line Intelligence “(Robb & 

Chandler) ......... pene 
Intelligence Is for Commanders 
Modern Criminal Investigation 
Psychological Warfare (Lineba r) 
Public Opinion and Propaganda (Doob) 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) 4 
Seeds of Treason (de Toledano & Lasky) 
Shanghai Conspiracy (Willoughby) .... 
Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 3 
War and The Minds of Men (Dunn) ... 


BASIC LIBRARY CLASSICS 

Andrews—Henry Fielding 
Aquinas-——Introduction to .... 
Bellamy—Looking Backward .... 
Caldwell—Tobaeco Road 
Casanova——Memvirs of - 
Defoe—Moll Flanders 
Farrell—Studs Lonigan 
Gibbon—The Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire (3 Vols, each) ...- 
Gilbert & Sullivan—Complete Plays ... 
Godden—Black Narcissus ...........- 
Hughes—High Wind tn Jamaica .... 
Hugo—-Les Miserables ... . 
Kipling —Kim 
Lincoln—Life ani W ritings of .. 
Longfellow Poems 
Ludwig—Napoleon 
Moliere—Piays of 
Maurols—-Disraeli 
Paul—Life and Death of a Spanish 

Town ... 
Poe—Complete “Tales and Poems of _..- 2.45 
Reed—Ten Days That Shook the World 
Rousseau—Confessions ..........--..-- 1.25 
Smith—-The Wealth of Nations ........ 2.45 
Scott——Three Novels of ..... . 
Steinbeck—Grapes of Wrath . 
Santayana—Philosophy of ... 
Tolstoy-—-War, and Peace .........-.-.. 24 
Thackeray—Henry Esemond ............ 1.25 
Thucydides—-Complete Works ......... 1.25 
Turgenev—Fathers and Sens .......... 1.25 
Wharton—Age of Innocence ..... 
Wright—Native Son 
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RECENT FICTION 

Across the River & Into the Trees 
(Hemingway) 

Age of Longing, The (Koestler) - 
Angry Mountain, The (Innes) .-.. 
Best Army Stories of 1950 .. 
Broncho Apache (Wellman) .-.... oe 
Capt. Horatio Hornblower (Forester) =e 
Command Decision (Haines) ~~... .-.-- 
Commodore Hornblower 
Come in Spinner (Cusuck and James). 
Cruel Sea, The (Monsarrat) - 
From Here to Eternity (Jones) -~ 
The Caine Mutiny (Wouk) - 
The Captain (Thatcher) ... 
The Good Sokiier (Ford) ....-- 
Himalayan Assignment (Mason) . 
Hold Back The Night (Frank) ... 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 
The Holy Sinner (Mann) -..-.-. 
Jenkins’ Ear (Shepard) 
LA. Hornblower (Forester) -.. . 
Lord Hornblower (Forester) ~.....-... 
Melville Goodwin, U.S.A. (Marquand) 3.75 
Neither Five Nor Three (Macinnes)... 3.00 
Return to Paradise (Michener) - 
The Wall (Hersey) 
Time to Kill (Household) --- 
Weight of the Cross (Bowen) 
The Way West (Guthrie) -.. 3.! 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower "(Forester ) 3.00 
Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 4.50 
Secret Road (Lancaster) -- 
Son of a Hundred Kings (Costain) ---- 3.00 
Tin Sword (Boylan) .....-.- a 
This Side of Paradise (Fitageraid) - ee a 
Victory Also Ends (Booth 
Wintertime (Valtin) 


RECENT NONFICTION 
Adventures In Two Worlds (Cronin)... 4.00 
Alaska (Colby) ...-... 00 
After the Lost Generation (Aldridge) .. 3.75 
Air War and Emotional Stress (Janis).. 5.00 
The American as a Reformer 

(Schlesinger) easgnnaede 
Career Ambassador (Beaulae) meneame 
Challenge To Isolation, 1937-1940 
(Langer) 
Civil Defense and Modern War 
(Prentice) 
The Conquerors (Costain) 
Crime in America (Kefauver) ... 3.50 
Boswell In Holland wnat 64 (Boswell)... 6.00 
Boswell’s London Jou 5.00 
Dizzy | Benj. Disraeli] (Pearson) ..... 4. 
Elephant Bill (Williams) ............ 3.00 
Force Mulberry (Stanford) ..... 
Gentlemen, Swords, and Pistols 
(Dueling) 
How to Talk with People (Lee) 2.50 
Human Use of Human Beings (Wiener) 3.00 
History of Syria (Hitti) 10.00 
Inside U.S.A. (Revised) (Gunther)... 3.00 
Life in America (Davidson) 2 vol. .....20.00 
The Atom Spies (Pilat) .....-........ 3.50 
The Magnificent Century (Costain) .... 4.50 
The Mature Mind (Overstreet) 3.50 
Man and God (Gollancz) ....... 3.75 
Peter Marshall (Catherine Marshall)... 3.75 
Red China's Fighting Hordes 
(Col. Bigg) ssccweos £98 
Tumulty and the Wilson “Era (Blum)... 4.00 
Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky) 
White Man Returns (Keith) ......_. 
Fireside Cook Book ...... 
Journey to the Missouri (Kase) 
Korea Today (McCune) - 4.50 
Life's Picture History of W exterti Man. “10.00 
Men in Glass Houses (Carpenter) .... 8.75 
Master Plan, USA (Fischer) 
Nineteen Fifties Come First (Nourse)... 2.00 
Our Jungle Road to Tokyo 
(Etchelberger) ..... -- 4 
Political Collapse of Europe (Holborn) . 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) --- 
The Ramparts We Guard (Maclver).-. 3.00 
Revitalizing A Nation (c) 
(Douglas MacArthur) -.... 
Riddle of MacArthur (Gunther) ....... 2.75 
The Sea Around Us (Carson) —... 
Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) _.. 
Story of Maps -.... " 
Ten Days to > Die (Musmanno) ...... 
This American People (Johnson) ...... 2.175 
This is War! (Duncan) 
The United Nations and Power Politics 
(McLaurin) ....... 7 
Tito and Goliath (Armstron 
Truman, Stalin & Peace (Carr) 
Twilight in South Africa - 
Under The Sea Wind (Carson) - 
War or Peace (lulles) 
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- 2.25 
- 3.50 


War and Civilization (Toynbee) 

Washington Confidential (Lait and 
te, § RO ETE, 

Witness (Chambers) - mmanena Sete 

Shanty Men and Shantyboys | (Songs) -- 8.00 

The Unquiet Night (Albrecht Goes).... 2.25 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHY 

Douglas MacArthur (Lee & Henschel) . 6.00 
Eisenhower—Crusade in Ei 5.00 
Elsenhower—My Three Years with 

(Comdr, Buteher) .................. 2.00 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy 

(Davis) senucnee & 
Extraordinary Mr. “Morris” (Swiggert) -- 5.0 
Forrestal—The Forrestal Diaries 


Montgomery—El Alamein to Biver 
Sangro cewmcccsccsancccoasooss 850 





MecNair—Educator of an Army ........ 2.00 
Patton and His Third Anny (Wallace). ae 


Military Genius of Abraham Lincoln ... 5 
MacArthur: Man of Action (Kelly & 
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) eccecccececccececccocccocese 
Alexander of Macedon (Harold Lamb). 3.75 
Washington, Gen'l George (Writings)... 4.50 


Vere. 3 GB6 FE cccccuccceseencossesetht ® | 


Vols. III and IV .......... 
General Bedford Forrest (Lytle) 
Great Soldiers of WWI (De Weerd)... 
Napoleon's Memoirs (de Chair) T 
Napoleon at St. Helena . ets c 
Nelson the Sailor (Grenfell) ......... 
General Who Marched to Hell, The 

(Miers) .... . 
People’s General, “The (Loth) . ~ 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) .....-.. 
Riddle of MacArthur (Gunther) 
BR. E. Lee (4 vols.) Sean pm 
Robert E. Lee (Emery 2.75 
Winston Churchill) (Tesior) © 


LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 

Integration of the Negro into the US 

Navy (Lt Dennis acencocccenese 6,08 
Battery Duties - _(eloth) 2.50; (paper) 1.50 
Company Duties ~_ (eloth) 2.50; (paper) 1.25 
Men Against Fire—Combat Morale 

(Marshall) 
All But Me and Thee (Non-Battle 

Casualties) 
Company Commander (MacDonald) 
Military M 





Defense (Beishline) ................ 6.00 | 


paper 

Reveries on Art of War (Sa 

The American Soidier 
Vol. I: Adjustment During Army Life 7.50 
Vol. II: Combat and its Aftermath... 7.50 
Vols. I and I conewasvesesell, 58 
fol. IIL: Experiments on Mass 

Communications .................. 5.00 

Vol. [V: Measurement and 





| 48 Million Tons to E 
| Organ 





Soldier's Load and Mobility of « 
Nation (Marshall) ..........-....... 1.00 


BOOKS FOR THE STAFF OFFICER 
Administrative Aide Memoire 

(TReMGG) ccccwcwccewec ce cc cscesecce 1.08 
National Security aad the Gen. 

(History, U. 8. Staff) .............. 600 
American Military Government 

(Holborn ) 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns -__-.-...-_. 2.50 
G (and taf) 


(Rosinski 300 
Lawful notes State > 9g Forces.....3.00 
Military Staff (History and 

Development) ...............-. 
senhower _- q 
& Equipment for War.... 1.75 


ization 
| Practical Manual of Martial Law 


(Wiener) . 
Biot Control (Col. Wood) 


GROUND COMBAT 
(See Also Unit Histories) 
Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) ....... 3.00 
Battle is the Payoff (Ingersoll 35 


Invasion 1944 (Hans Speidel) 

Iwo Jima; paper 

Operation Overlord (Norman) 

The Front Is Everywhere A cman ooo 815 

bg Gun (C. 8. cucccceve 
The Lest Battalion ‘eneses “and Pratt) ‘3s 

Rifleman Dodd (C. 8S. Forester) ....... .25 

= ae Team (Armored combat) 


Lites F s Picture Leong of World War Il 
(Standard Edition) 


SEA COMBAT 
Battle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pear! Harbor to Coral Sea ...... 5.00 
II Atlantic War .................- 5.00 


IV End of Empire ..........- 
V Victory in the Pacific 
VI The War In Korea 
All 5 Tities . Cue 
All 6 Titles ..... 
Clear the Decks (Gallery) 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
Morison ) 
ttle of the Atlantic, Vol. I 
tions in North African Waters, 
Vel. TE ccccceone 6. 
Rising Sun in the Pacific, Voi. ii... 6.00 


r- — — — - ORDER FORM- — — — 


Street Address 
Town or APO . 


(0 I enclose *$... 


*SAVE 
with this order, 


aie ages ne sgh: pascal “adh 


(0 Please charge my account 
(C Send bill to Company Fund ...... 


10% WITH BOOK DIVIDEND COUPON. 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1115 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 0. C. 


Name (Please print) 


Please send the following books: 


if you remit 


we will include with your shipment a bonus of 
TEN PER CENT of the cash remitted in Book Dividend Coupons, 
which can be used to purchase more books up to the time of 
expiration stamped on each coupon. 
on official government manuals, or on orders for organizotions.) 


(Coupons cannot be given 


(PL-852) 
—_—_— —_—_— —_—_—_ —_— —_—_— — onl 
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Coral Sea, (epaey and Semaine 
Actions, Vol. 
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Ne 

Submarine (Beach) .. 

They Were Expendable “(PT bests) 
peper 


eloth 


STRATEGY 
@trategic Air Power (Possony) -......- 
On War (Cleusewits) 
German Generals Talk (Hart) . 


or 


ADMINISTRATION, COURTS- 


MARTIAL, ETC. 

Teohnique for Adjutants (Chester) 
paper 1.00; eloth 
Advances in Military Medicine, 3 vols..12. 
army 0 rs Promotion Guide 
Company Administration (New Ed.)..-- 
Preventive Maintenance 
Uniform Code of Militery enna 

(Wiener) 


THE U. $. AND THE WORLD 
Administration of American Foreign 
Affairs (Mct'amy) coo 
American Approach to ‘Foreign “Policy 
(Perkins) . 
International Relations (Strauss Hupe 
& Posson 


owe 
Journey t the Far Pacific (Dewey) ... 
The Middie Kast (Ben-Horin) ... 
Modern Arms & Vree Men (Bush) --... 3.50 
Peace Can Be Won (Hoffman) 

1.00; cloth 2.50 


beper 
Political Handbook of Worid 1952 
(Mallory) nmunpenar 
Private Papers of Ben. “Vandenberg 
Beven Decisions That Shaped History 
(Welles) ....--. 
U.B& and Japan (Relschauer) » 
Western World and Japan .... 
War end Human Progress (Nef) .. 


MANUALS 


Topographic Drafting 
FM First Aid For "Boidier 
Physical Training 
Sketching 
Engineer Sokiiers Handboook. -- 
Army Arithmetic 
Drills and Ceremonies 
Bayonet Manual 
Thompson SMG Cal, 45 
MI928Al ... 
Interior Guard Duty 
Forces Prayer Book ... ° 
Handbook For Servicemen ........---- 1.00 


SPORTING WEAPONS 


Amateur Gunecrafteman (Tlowe) 
Coens (identification) (Vole I & 
It) 


(Haven 
Complete ‘Guide tol 
(Sharpe) -_ 
Ouswom Butlt “Rifles” 
Rerly American Gunsmiths (Kauffman) bo 
Experiments of a Handgunner .. 50 
Fast ant Vaney Revolver Shooting 
(MoGivern) ...... ese 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) ose 
Gun Collector's Values (Chapel) 
a Collecting (Chapel) 
Qun Digest. 1952 edition ... 2.00 
lified (MacFariand). 6.95 
Guns and Shooung (Riling) ..........15.00 





Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) . 

Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols. 

Modern Shotgun (Burrard) 3 vol. 

Muszie Loading Cap Lock Biffle 
(Raberte) cesceavescce 

Mussle Flashes TI aan 

New Official Gun Bouk (Jacobs) 

NRA Book of Rifles Vol. If .......-. 

NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers i 
Vol I. ° 
(Boxed set of Vol. 1 “and. Vol. li). 17.50 

The Peacemaker & its Rivals (Parsons) 4.00 

Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper).... 2.05 

Practical Book of American Guns ..... 4.95 

Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) ..... 4.00 

Practica! Dope on Hig Bore (Ness).... 5.00 

Remington Handguns (Karr) 

The Rifle (Truesdell) . 

The Rifle Rook (0 Connor) 

Rifle in America (Sharpe 

Rifle for Large Game (Keith) 

Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) .. 

Beattergunning (Holland) _. 

Becrets of Double Aetion Shooting 
(Niehols) 

Sheeting Mus. Lig. cmmnenes 
(Haven) 

Shotguns (Keith) ............-...-- 

@implifed Pistol & Bhoot 
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Revolver 
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(Henson) ......-..- 
Ultimate in Rifle Precision 1951, 
(Wheaten) ccccccccncecccecccccccccce 


Whitney Firearms 
Wiideat 
Why Net Lead 
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MILITARY WEAPONS 
B ok of 4 Garand (Hateher) ........ 6.00 
Guns, Bells, 


the 
Mann lieher Rifles and Pistols (Smith)... 5.75 
Rifles & Machine Guns 25 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, FISHING 
All Sports Record Book, The (Menke). 5.00 
Big Game Hunting (Keith) 7 
Big Game Hunting (Snyder) . 
Bird Dog Book 
Famous Running Horses 
Field, Skeet aud Trap Shootin 
Fishing in Many Waters (Hornell) 
Files for Fishermen 
Frank Forester on Upland Shootin 
From out of the Yukon 
Horseman's Liandbook on Practical 

Breeding (Wall) -- _ 
Tlow to Live in the Woods (Halsted) 
Hunters Encye! 
iiunting American Lions 
Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 

Karamojo Safari (Bell) 

Shotgunning in the Lowlands 
Shoigunning in the Uplands 

The Shotgunners ...... 

Shots at Whitetails (Koller) - 

Skeet and How to 

Skeet and Trap mhoemng. ‘icasknamst 3. 
Spinning for American Game Fish 

(Bates) ... cowcecvcee 
Taking Larger Trout (Koller) ooo 
Target Shooting Today (Weston) 
Thoroughbred Bloodlines 
Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) - 

When the Dogs Bark ‘*Treed’ 

Whistling Wings 

Woodchucks & Woodehuck Rifles 
(Landis) 


GAMES OF CHANCE 
Complete Canasta (Jacoby) 
Cycles: The Science of Prediction 
Hiow Is Your Bridge Game 
Jacoby on Poker 
Learn Bridge the Easy Way (Coffin). 
Searne on Cards ... 
Rearne on Dice . 
You Can't Win 
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HUMOR 
Army Life (%. J, Kahn) paper 
Army Talk (Colby) 
Campus Zoo (Barnes 
Home Sweet Zoo ...... cocce 
liow to Guess Your Age (Ford) .. 
New Sad Sack 
New Yorker 25th Anniversary Album 
People Named Smith (Smith) 
Political Zoo (Barnes, Jr.) ... 
Professor Fodorski sete oan 
Bad Back - 
Sergeant Terry Bull, oo 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, ETC. 
Ameras College Dictionary .......... 


Ameriean Everyday Dictionary peatente 
American Vest Pocket Dictionary 


The Army Writer ... 
Columbia Encyclopedia 
Elementary Japanese 1 
Encyelopetia of Modern World Politics 
French Dictionary 
Gloode's Sehool Atlas ..... 
Tiow to Say it in Spanish .. 
Ttallian-Knglish Dietlonary 
Itailan Sentence Boo! 
The Pacifie World ....-.. on 
Thorndike- Barnhart Comprehensive 

Desk Dictionary .......... 2.95, 


Russian Dictionary .... 

Rpanish Dictionary; paper . 

Stevens America, The ..... 

Speech for the Military 

Talking Russian Before You Know It.. 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary 
(thumb-indexed) as 

Webster's Geographical Dictionary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 
Army OMcer’s Guide (Harkins) . 


Buying a Liouse Worth the Money 
(Peters) .... 
Field Guide to Karly” American 
Furniture (Ormsbee) . 
Handbook and Manual for Non- 
commissioned Officer; paper 2.50; cloth 
Handbook of Group Discussion 
Handbook for Shell Collectors (Webb). 
How to Abandon Ship; paper .25; cloth 
How 4 — It from the Government 
(Jor 
How “ ‘Tepend and ‘Improve Your Home 
(Frankl) . 
Tiow to Test Readability (Flesch) - 
Mathematics for the Millions 
Military Medical Manual (New Ed. 
Officer's Guide 
Your Sectal Security (Lasser) ... 
Platoon Boo 
Paychology for the Returning 
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Pr « 
Serviceman and the & (new edition) - 
Rquad BOGE ccccccccccncccocce 
War in Three Dimensions ..........-.- 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 
Air Officer’ 


jal Ne ~ 
Flight Principles (Crites) 





Jane's All The World's Aircraft 


Of Instruments and Things (Straith)-._ 
Radio Operating (Stone) ...-.---...... 
Radio Principles (Stone) .. 


MILITARY AND GENERAL HISTORY 
American Campaigns (Steele), Vol. 1... 6.00 
Armament and History (Fuller) 2.50 
Second World War (Gen, Fuller) 
A.A.F. History in World War H, 
Vol 5 Vol, 
Vol Vol. IV 
Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland)... 
Album of American snsied “ ane 
index) ....--..-.- 
Annapolis (Puleston) - 
Beginnings of U.S. Army” G - 
Behind Closed Doors (Zacharias) -..... 
Celebrated Case of Fitz John Porter 
(Eisen:chiml) 
Churchill s Memoirs 
Vol. 1. Gathering Storm 
II. Their Finest Hour 
Ill. Grand Alliance ... 
IV. Hinge of Fate ...-.. 
Closing the Ring 
VI. In the Balance 
Crucible (Yay) 
Dark December (Bulge ye 
Defense of the West (Hart 00 
Eleanor of Aquitaine & the Four Kings 5.00 
Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasy) -... 1.25 
Forging Thunderbolt (Armored Force)... 5.00 
Freedom Speaks nad 2.00 
General Kenney Repo 
Genghis Khan: Pn are of All Men 
(Lamb) ...-.. 
Heritage of America (st 
Hitler’s Second Army . 
Hard Way Home (Col. 
Impact of War (Herring) 
Island War (Hough) ..... 
John C. Calhoun (Coit) 
Letters of Private Wheeler 
(Liddell-Hart) 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 
Lincoln and the Press (Harper) .. 
Mr, Lincoln's Army (Catton) ... 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) .. 
Meaning of Treason (West) 
Meda! of Honor 
Memoirs of Cordel) Hull .. 
Memoirs of U. 8. Grant 
Memoirs of Herbert Hoover, Vol, I 
(Years of Adventure, 1874-1920) 
Memoirs of Herbert Hoover, Voi, II 
(Cabinet & The Presidency, 1920- 
1933) . 5.00 
Mil. Institutions of Romans” (Vv egetius)— 1.50 
Napoleon at St. Helena .......... 15 


Phantom Was There (IHlill) 

Pictorial Record: canes & Adjacent 
Areas -.. 

Pictorial Record : 


Popski's Private Amey (Pentakoff) 
Potomac (Gutheim) 

Roosevelt & liopkins (Sherwood) . 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 

Soldier Art 


The Price of Revolution (Brogan) 
U.8, Army in World War II 
Vol. 1, The Technical Services: The 
Transportation Corps, Responsibil- 
ities, Organization and Operations.... 3.25 
Vol. Il: AGF: Procurement and 
Training of Troops 4.50 
Vol, IIT: Okinawa; The Last Battle... 7.50 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 4.00 
Vol. V: Lorraine Campaign ......... 10.00 
Vol. VI: Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans 3.75 
Vol. VII: Washington CP: Ops Div.. 3.25 
Vol, VIII: Cross Channel Attack.... 5.25 
Middle East Theater. The Persian 
Corridor and Aid to Russia .......... 3.50 
War Through the Ages (Montross) .... 7.50 
Warfare (Spaulding) 


West Point (Forman) ~......... 
The Wooden Horse (Williams) . 
Yank: GI Story of the War .... 


AMERICAN WARS 


Appeal to Arms rad eanevescooes 659 
Ordeal by Fire (Pratt 
Abe Lincoln and the Pitts Column 

(Milton) paper .25 
The Blue and the Gray (Commager)...12.00 
Confilet (Milton) 2 
Fighting Indians of the West 
Glory Road (Catton) 
House Divided (Longstreet & 

Richmond) 
Lee's Lieutenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) 


Letters from Lee's Army (Blackford).. 3.50 
Life of Billy Yank and Life of Jchany 

Reb (Wiley) ............ Boxed set 12.00 
Lineoin and His Generals 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 

2 vols. RII 2 


They Wore Not Afraid te Die (Asoy 
Wer of 1812 (Henry Adams) 





I Fought With Custer (Hunt) 
Valley Forge (Hoyt) 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Vorty Years |: anes 3.95 
Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) 50 
Animals, Insects, oe Peoples, 

Plants, Reptiles of Pacific 
Fund. of Electricity . cloth 
Fund. of Mechanics < Ll lpaper 25; cloth 
Modern Judo 

Vol. 

Vol. 
Home Repairs Made Easy (Franki).... 
Man and Ilis Nature (Sierrington).... 
Mathematics for the Million ......-.... 
Outline of Abnormal Psychology 
Patterns of Sexual Bebavior (Ford 
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What to do on a Transport (science 
paper .25; cloth 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 


Combat Infantryman's Badge 
(miniature) 

Infantry Journal Bind 

Sharpshooter Kit 


UNIT HISTORIES 
A.A.F. History in W W II Vol. 8 .... 8.50 
The Admiralties (lst Cav. Div.) . -50 
Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) ...- 


wvccecccesccccocccoe 1,58 


Battle for Tarawa (lst Marine Div.) . 
Bougainville and Northern Solomons ... 2.00 
Biography of a Battalion 
Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Survey) ...-...-- sodennmentcces Sf 
Capture of Attu (7th “Div. 
paper .25; cloth 2.00 
1.25 


Defense of Wake (Marines) 
Devile ‘n Baggy Pants (504th Airborne) 5.00 
Down Ramp (ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spee Eng Brig) 
First Cavalry Division 3.00 
Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) .... 5.00 
Guam (77th Division) 
History 2d Engineer Special Brigade... 6. 00 
History Marine Aviation in Philippines 2.50 
The — (Guadalcanal—lst Mar, 
Div. 
Island Victory nome = Div.) 
-25; cloth 2.00 
Lucky Forward (Allen) tba, Aine? 5.0 
Marines at Midway 
Merrill's Marauders .-. 
The Negro in World War IL 4 00 
New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) 2.50 
Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.)..... 2.50 
Okinawa: The Last Battle (ist and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and reve 1 
Omaha Beachhead send Army) . 
Papuan Campeign 
St. Lo (XIX Corps) ... 
Salerno (Fifth Army) 
Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Bn, 27th 
Div, 35lst Inf., 4th Arm Div) ....-.. 1. 
Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) .... 5.00 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.). 3.50 
Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) 4.00 
The Old Breed (lst Marine Div.) --... 6.50 
To Liell and Back (3d Div.) .-..---.. -- 3.00 
Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs, - 3.00 
Utah Beach to — (VII Corps)... 2.00 
Volturnoe (86th Diy 40 
The Winter Line i and VI Corps)--_- 35 
II Corps to Bizerte 50 


. Regt. 
18th AF (Fiji to PI) 
Saga of the XX Ghost Corps .-. 
5éth Fighter Group .....-..... 


3 Infantry Division ... 

6th Infantry Division 

llth Airborne Division—The Angels.... 
24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday... 
27th Infantry Division 

29th Infantry Division—29 Let's Gol 
30th Infantry Division .............. 
33d Infantry Division—Coolden Cross... 
jist Infantry Division—The Jungleers..10. 
Tint Infantry Division ... 

76th Infantry Division . 

7ith Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High... 
834 Inf Div—Thunderbolt Across 


Europe 
S4th it iiv—Battle of Germany 
85th Infantry Division 
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96th Signal Communique 

10ist AN Div—Rendezvous With Destiny 
101st Airborne Division—Epte of ...... 2. 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks ..... 4. 
106th Inf Div—Lion in the Way ....... 5. 
442d Combat Team —Americans . 

5Olst echt. Inf—Four Stars of Hell..-- 3. 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants. 5. 00 
First Special ice Force 5.00 
lst Marine Divisi 

2d Marine Division—Follow Me! ..- 


areas 








Marine 
5th Marine Divtsten— The Spearhead... 6.50 
6th Marine D 


5.00 
9th Marines—Striking Ninth .......... 
Sth Army—Salerno to the Alps ........ 


9th Army— eeccccccccccccccsce 4, 
390th Bomb Group 
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WHICH DO YOU NEED? 


COMPANY a 


iy DUTIES 


sarteny 


Regardless of your job in the company or battery, you need 
one of these books to operate at peak efficiency. No one in 
today’s Army has time to dig through stacks of regulations, 
FMs and TMs to find out what he should be doing. No one 
needs to! Company Duties, by Major Mark M. Boatner, III and Battery Duties, by Lt. Col. 
Robert F. Cocklin and Major Boatner, tell you what your job is in the company or battery, 
show you all the necessary details of it in language so clear there is no room for misunder- 
standing. Whether you're the company commander or the newest recruit in the outfit, there is 
something in these books that will help you do your job more efficiently, more quickly—and 
contribute to the smooth operation of your company or battery. 


COMPANY DUTIES—Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.25 
BATTERY DUTIES—Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


FOR ADJUTANTS 


Here is a book you must have if you’re an adjutant—a book you can 

use whether you’re an adjutant’s assistant or just a guy who has to fill 

out a form occasionally. Technique for Adjutants, by a man with 25 

years’ experience in the Corps, outlines the responsibilities of the job at any level—gives tech- 
niques, hints on management, ideas for organizing work. You'll never be mystified by paper 
work if you own a copy of Technique for Adjutants—and use it. 


Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.00 
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THIS MAN 
a LS 


eee ESSENTIAL 


The Army cannot operate without him. He is 
the man who gets the job done. 


" 


For this man, and for those who intend to be 
noncoms, here is a new kind of book, written for 
the people who should read it. 


Handbook and Manual 
for the 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 


Here is the book that tells you what to do—if you don’t already know 
—how to do it, when to do it, and why to do it. And all this in clear, direct, PARTIAL CONTENTS 
exact language that is easy to read and leaves no room for doubt. Een aR 
We have designed this book to help the man who is a noncom, to instruct ORDERS 

the soldier who hopes to become a noncom, and to inform the officer who — Pos 
must advise, instruct, and check on his assistants. There is absolutely no SOCIAL CONDUCT 
padding in this big book, and every bit of information in it has been com- Se oe 
pletely checked by experts for accuracy, clarity, and timeliness. RELATIONSHIPS WITH YOUR MEN 
. Check your PX for Handbook and Manual for the NONCOMMIS- NOW 30 aie Vee ee 

SIONED OFFICER. (There are other books on this subject, but this one THINGS YOUR MEN WILL ASK YOU 
is the most up-to-date, and best, so be sure you ask for it by title.) Or, order PERSONAL AFFAIRS 


direct from Combat Forces Book Service. 














Cloth, $3.50 Paper, $2.50 
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